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The Election of Officers for the 
National Bee-Keepers’ Union closed on Jan. 
81, 1890, and resulted as follows: There 
were 207 ballots cast, and they figure up 
thus: 

For President—James Heddon, 154; 
scattering, 44; blank, 9. 

For Vice-Presidents—G. M. Doolittle, 
176; Prof. A. J. Cook, 172; G. W. Demaree, 
162; A. L. Root, 176; Dr.C. C. Miller, 178; 
scattering, 115; blank, 66. 

For General Manager, Secretary and 
Treasurer —Thomas G. Newman, 202 ; 
blank, 5. 

The old officers are therefore elected by 
an overwhelming majority. It is a very 
flattering endorsement for the General 
Manager that not a single vote was re- 
corded for another person. There were 5 
blanks, but 4 of these supposed that the 
voting closed on the first day of January, 
instead of the last day. All that the Mana- 
ger can say is, that according to the meas- 
ure of strength allotted to him, he will do 
his best to maintain the present satisfactory 
position of the Union. While no one can 
reasonably expect to win every suit, yet 
he will strive to have the defeats as few as 
possible—so far, there are none to record, 
of any finished case. What the future has 
in store for the Union, no one can now tell. 


The apathy so far manifested by bee- 
keepers, is the only thing discouraging. 
There ought to be ten thousand members 
instead of only three hundred, more or less. 
The work done by the General Manager 
has taken much time, thought and energy— 
but it has been cheerfully given to this 
great cause, because no funds have been 
available to pay for the labor. Whenever 
there are funds in hand to pay for it, then 
he will insist upon being relieved—until 
then, he will do his best to defend the pur- 
suit as required by the Constitution of the 
Union. 





One in a Thousand.—The Union | 





The International Bee-Association 


has about 300 members, and there are should be arepresentative body. That was 


about 300,000 bee-keepers in North Amer- | 
ica—that is one in a thousand for the’ 


the intention of the committee when pre- 
senting the new Constitution and By-Laws. 


Union! The following from the American | This we have advocated in the AMERICAN 


Rural Home shows the situation of affairs | 
very forcibly : 


The annual report of the Manager of the 
Bee-Keepers’ Union is again out, and shows 
that the Union is doing much good by the 
way of protecting bee-keepers from the | 
jealous attacks of those who suppose that | 
the “‘little busy bee” has nothing to do ex- 
cept to ‘eat young ducks and peaches.” 

The report also shows that not a single 
case which the Union has defended has 
been lost, which is an almost unheard of 

recedent. This is largely due to the wis- 

om shown by the Manager, for he does 
not undertake to defend any suits where 
only personal spites or feelings are the 
motives, but only where the interests of 
the fraternity as a whole are at stake. 

Yet, however encouraging the above 
may —, itisa singular fact, that only 
about 300 of our 300,000 bee-keepers of 
North America, have interest enough in the 
matter to pay the $1 fee demanded of them 
annually, to help carry on this good work 
of protecting our interest, and enlighten- 
ing the public generally, regarding the im- 
portant place our pursuit occupies among 
the agricultural interests of the world. 

The great purpose im the creation of the 
bee was the fertilization of flowers, so that 
all Sp mer and trees whose flowers were not 
self-fertilizing, might become productive, 
and yet there are many persons, who have 
the bees only to thank for their bountiful 
harvests, who are so silly as to believe that 
they are only like “a roaring lion going 
about seeking whom they may devour.” 

The Union is doing much to drive away 
this fog and superstition, and the bee- 
keeper who neglects or refuses to come to 
its aid by joining the same, is standing in 
his “ own light,”’ and showing a narrowness 
of mind not justifiable in any one. 





The Speed of Bees.—Quite fre- 
quently we hear of experiments being 
made, to endeavor to find out just how 
fast bees fly—as well as how far they go in 
search of nectar. All such experiments are 
interesting, and often not unprofitable, as 
they serve to awaken a greater interest in 
the “busy bee,’’ aside from its honey- 
gathering ability. The testimony of an 
English engineer, regarding the speed of a 
bumble-bee, is given in the following para- 
graph: 

Some years ago, in England, I was out 
on an engine that we had rebuilt, during 
her trial trip. A bumble-bee took a pomp | 
to investigate us, and after looking us all 
over on all sides, it began making a circle 
around the smoke-stack, varying from one 
foot to three feet from it. It seemed to do 
it with the greatest ease, for several min- 
utes, and then left us, to find itself six_or 
eight miles from where it joined us, We 
were going close on to sixty miles an hour. 
How fast was the bee going, when circling 
around the smoke-stack? 





Among the many who have been af- 
flicted during the past month of general 
tribulation, we may mention our friend J. 
W. Sanders, of Le Grand, lowa—his whole 
family having been quite severely afflicted 
—but all are now hoped tobe out of danger. 








Bee JouRNAL at every opportunity, and we 
hope ere long to see all the advantages of a 
thoroughly organized representative body 
fully realized. Wecommend to the atten- 
tion of all, the following very pertinent 
remarks of Mr. R. McKnight, of Owen 
Sound, Ont.: 


The history of the International, so far, 
shows that it is only such in name. A short 
time ago Canadian bee-keepers were almost 
ruled out, when its business matters came 
in question, and justly so, for Canada 
could only show two hands on a vote; but 
time works its changes, and to-day Canada 
takes the most prominent place on its mem- 
bership roll—numbering four to one as 
—_—, the States. Next year I suppose 
all this will be changed, and Illinois will 
‘rule the roost.’’ 

As long as this state of things go on, the 
International cannot be what it ought to 
be—the great representative body of the 
industry in North America—an industry 
that has made striking progress in recent 
years. Itis usefulin its way, as now con- 
stituted, but its present usefulness is noth- 
ing, as compared with what it ought to be, 
and what it might be. 

Its comparative lack of usefulness is not 
to be looked for in its Constitution, for this 
requires few if any amendments. There is 
in it all that is needed to make the Associa- 
tion a felt power in theland. Not until the 
Association becomes the recognized federal 
head of the bee-keeping commonwealth of 
America, will it have attained to the posi- 
tion it ought to occupy, and this can never 
be, until the State associations take advan- 
tage of the provisions of its Constitution, 
and become affiliated—send their delegates 
to its meetings, carrying with them the 
wants and the wishes of those they repre- 
sent, and their suggestions respecting con- 
certed action in matters affecting the gen- 
eral interests of the fraternity. There is a 
work the International can do, and a work 
it ought to do, that no sectional association 
can accomplish. It might as well never 
have been called into being, if it fails in be- 
coming a representative body. 

R. McKnieur. 

“Concert of action’? and a ‘union of 
effort’ will work good for the pursuit in 
general, and we commend the remarks of 
Mr. McKnight to all who are interested in 
the welfare of the International, and its 
destined work and ultimate accomplish- 
ments. 
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New Catalogues and Price-Lists for 
1890 are received from— 

E. L. Pratt, Marlboro, Mass.— 
Carniolan Queens. 

W. E. Clark, Oriskany, N. Y.—26 pages— 
Bee-Keepers’ Supplies. 

W. J. Row, Greensburg, Pa.—12 pages— 
Queens, Bees, Hives, etc. 

H. D. Davis & Co., Bradford, Vt.—40 
pages—Hives and Supplies. 

American Manufacturing Co., 
N. Y.—18 pages—Poultry Supplies. 

John Nebel & Son, High Hill, Mo.—16 
pages—Bees, and Bee-Keepers’ Supples. 


5 pages— 


Buffalo, 





Clubs of 5 for $4.00, to any addresses. 
Ten for $7.50, if all are sent at one time. 








Sees — qe epee s. 
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GLEAMS OF NEWS. | 








The Southwestern Wisconsin 
Bee-Keepers’ Association was organized on 
Jan. 15,1890. Mr. Edwin Pike, of Bosco- 
bel, Wis., the President of the new associa- 
tion, has this to say aboutit, dated Jan. 23: 


Isend the proceedings of our new bee- 
keepers organization. We have a goodl 
number to start with, and many more will 
join us. We hope to prove ourselves a 
credit and a help to the International, so 
that this industry shall be based on a foun- 
dation that will prove due recognizance 
with all other industries. Bee-keeping is 
now one of the pursuits that draws more 
attention here than almost anything else, 
from the fact that where five years ago 
there were only 8 or 4 bee-keepers, now 
there are more than twenty. Such a show- 
ing gives the industry stability. I intend 
to encourage the Bee-Keepers’ Union with 
our members all I can. EpwWIn PIKE. 


The following is a condensed report of 
the proceedings referred to by Mr. Pike, 
taken from the Boscobel Dial: 


The bee-keepers organization was per- 
fected on Jan. 15, 1890. Quite a number 
of our most prominent bee-keepers were 
present. The organization, the ‘‘South- 
western Bee-Keepers’ Association,’ was 
perfected by electing the following officers 
for the ensuing year: President, Edwin 
Pike, of Boscobel; Secretary, Benj. E. Rice, 
of Boscobel; and Treasurer, H. Evins, of 
Wauzeka. 

It was decided that the association 
affiliate with with the International Ameri- 
can Bee-Association, and that a delegate 
be sent to represent the new society, and 
that the expenses of the same be defrayed 
by the affiliating society. 

The dues were placed at $1.00 per year 
for each member, excepting ladies, who are 
to be admitted free. 
| Among the topics discussed were these: 
** Different varietiesof honey,” ‘“ Bee-house 
ventilation,’ ‘‘ Feeding bees in winter,’ 
and ‘‘ Italian vs. black bees on red clover.”’ 
It was decided that the next regular 
meeting of the association be held in Bos- 
cobel, on Thursday, May 1, 1890, beginning 
at 10:30 a.m. 


The following letter, addressed to the 
President, Mr. Edwin Pike, explains itself: 


I am in receipt of your favor of Jan. 15, 
enclosing #5.00 for the affiliation fee of the 
Southwestern Wisconsin Bee-Keepers’ As- 
sociation, and I heartily congratulate you 
upon this step. If I am not mistaken, this 
is the first association, outside of the On- 
tario Bee-Keepers’ Association, that has 
yet been affiliated with the International. 

I will remind you that this entitles you to 
the ex-officio vice-presidentship of the In- 
ternational, as president of an affiliated 
society. C. P. Dapant, Sec. 





Silo and Silage, by Prof. A. J. Cook, 
of Agricultural College, Mich., is the title 
of a pamphlet of 44 pages, lately issued. It 
contains a plain statement of the method 
adopted and in successful operation at the 
College. The Professor says: ‘ My silo 
has been a surprising success, and in this 
little brochure I shall tell in a plain, simple 
way, how I grow the corn, build my silo, 
fill and cover it, and feed the silage.” 
Every farmer should read it. Price 25 
cents. For sale at this office. 





The importance of moving early in the 
matter of securing proper recognition and 
offers of premiums on products of the api- 
ary at fairs, is often overlooked by bee- 
keepers who usually, in other things con- 
nected with the pursuit, are really wide- 
awake. It is, no doubt, true that apiarists 
themselves are much to blame for not be- 
ing better represented in the premium-lists 
prepared for the various fairs throughout 
the country, which are held every autumn. 
Mrs. L. Harrison, in her inimitably vigor- 
ous style, recently gave the following ex- 
cellent suggestions in regard to the subject 
in the Prairie Farmer: . 


Bee-keepers complain that fairs do not 
give our industry the encouragement that 
it demands. On the other hand, the officers 
of these associations retaliate by saying: 
“Tt’s their own fault.” This is no doubt 
true. We wait until the premium-lists are 
printed, or the fair isin session, and then 
set up a “‘howl.’’ The time to do the “‘bark- 
ing’’ is now; and “‘ bark up the right tree,” 
if we expect to catch “the coon.” Make 
out a good premium-list, and send it to the 
Superintendent of Farm Products, together 
with a respectful letter, and request him to 
bring it before the Board at their meeting. 
Proceed in this way, and show that we are 
not ashamed of our calling, and demand 
meng at State, county or district fairs. 

f wedo not “put up,” we should “shut 
u 7? 





Top-Bars, Hive-Entrances and 
** Colony.’’—Philo S. Dilworth, Bonney, 
Pa., writes thus on these subjects : 


I wish to unite in the popular clamor for 
increased thickness of top-bars of brood- 
frames. I desire them to be made at least 
5¢ of an inch thick, on account of sagging. 
Ihave no doubt that increased thickness 
will help the burr-comb nuisance. I find 
burr-combs where the frames have sagged. 
The present width of the top-bars, %-inch, 
suits me very well. Iam satisfied to have 
the width of the top-bars increased beyond 
one inch. For the present, I prefer the 
width to remain % of an inch, but increase 
the thickness to & of an inch. 

The entrances of all chaff hives, or an 
other kind of hives should have the full 
width of the brood-chamber. I lost money 
last summer by using chaff hives with the 
“regulation” entrance, 3¢ by 8 inches. 
As soon as the colonies weal get stron 
enough to go into the supers, they woull 
fret about the entrance, and swarm. Colo- 
nies that have entrances the full width of 
the brood-chamber, worked in the supers. 

I want to protest against the word “col- 
ony” as applied to bees. A colony of peo- 
ple is a number of families in a settlement. 
A hive of bees is one family of bees ina 
small house, hive or box. @ queen isa 
widow—the father is dead. True, there are 
a lot of old ‘‘ bachelor” drones living in the 
same house, but still it is but one family. 
A number of these families, or hives, of 
bees in a yard or settlement, would bea 
colony, commonly called an “ apiary.’? 

Patio 8. Ditworts. 


A “hive” is a box or house in which 
bees reside. The word “colony” is not 
quite to our liking, but it is preferable to 
“hive.” Webster says acolony is “‘ a com- 
pany of people transplanted to a remote 
province.’’ To colonize is ‘to remove and 
settle in a distant country.”” Webster’s 


Premiums on Fair Exhibits.— 
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second definition of a colony is a ‘‘settle- 
ment”—that is, an off-shoot from the 
mother country. A “swarm” of bees, (that 
is, an off-shoot from the parent colony), 
seeks a new home; they locate in a hive or 
box, andmay reasonably be called a col- 
ony. When they have gone to work in 
their new home, it is manifestly improper 
to call them a swarm! Their habitation is 
a hive, and it would be also very confusing 
to say that you “ had hived a hive of bees 
in a new hive!” Either call them a ‘‘col- 
ony,’’ or invent some more appropriate 
word—but don’t call them a hive (i. ¢.,a 
box). If the bees abscond, how stupid it 
would be to say that the “hives flew 
away!” Just fancy the sight of alot of 
boxes (hives) flying through the air, when 
there is no tornado. 





Practical and Practicable.—Mr. 
Geo. F. Robbins, of Mechanicsburg, IIl., has 
this to say about these two words: 


I want to say something on the use of the 
two words at the head of this letter. Iam 
— thatI never found it convenient to 
jot down examples of their use, as I have 
noticed them in the different bee-papers. 
I find frequent cases of the misuse of the 
former word, and I thought that I could 
keep some of them in mind, but they have 
all slipped me. The error is in us the 
former word when the signification of the 
latter is evidently meant. Practical means 
pertaining to practice; capable of being 
turned to use or account, useful, evincin 
skill, ete. Practicable means, capable o 
being performed, possible to be accom- 
plished, admitting of use, etc. These defi- 
nitions are abridged from Webster. 

Now, I wrote toacertain paper that it 
was “ practicable” to feed bees in winter. 
Just as I f “ practicable’? was 
changed to ‘practical.’’ I meant that to 
feed bees in winter could be done—it was 
feasible. By the use of “ practical,’ Iam 
made to mean that it is useful, capable 
of being turned to account, or being made 
of benefit. Don’t you see? If it is feasible 
for bees to take food from a certain feeder 
in winter, it is “practicable’’ to feed in 
that way; say A a feeder me — answer 
that pu , is a “ practical’ er, i. €., 
it is ol ier that use. 

But not everything that is ‘‘ practicable ”’ 
is “practical.” A scheme, work, method 
or device that it is — to perform, is 
* practicable ;’’ but it may be of so little 
use or profit as to be “ impractical.” 

We should look to our English friends, as 
well as ng | other class of writers, and re- 
member that while ‘‘trifles make perfec- 
tion,” “perfection itself is no trifle.” 

Gero. F. Rospsrns. 


The “ point”? mentioned by Mr. Robbins, 
is very well taken, and is only one in- 
stance among many that might be noted. 
The words except and accept, effect and 
affect, are also illustrations of cases where 
care must be exercised when using them, 
else an entirely different meaning will be 
conveyed, from that which is really in- 
tended. Let all who presume to write for 
publication, select their words with some 
degree of thought; then when those who 
print the compositions thus painstakingly 
written, use the same amount of considera- 
tion, we may expect as nearly a perfect 





production as can be had in such matters. 
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Inserting Capped Queen-Cells— 
Keeping Fertilized Queens. 


Written for the American Bee Journal 


Query 684.—1, How soon after removing a 
queen from a colony of bees, will it be safe to 
insert a capped queen-cell? 2. Can fertilized 
queens be kept safely a month or two (notin 
nuclei) inaroom? 3. If so, how; and at what 
temperature should the room be kept ?—Ohio. 


1. Twenty-four hours. 2. No.—H. D. 


CUTTING. 


1. I think that depends a little upon the 
season. 2. Ido not know.—EuGENE Secor. 


1. Ido not know. 2. They can probably 
be so kept—but why? It is more than 
likely that they would be quite worthless 
at the end of that time.—C. H. Drpsern. 


1. Everything depends upon the condi- 
tion of the hive and the honey-flow. 2. It 
is not the way to keep them. 3. Try it,and 
then you will know.—James Heppon. 


1. Twenty-four hours, where no cell-pro- 
tectors are used; with the protectors, at 
once. 2. Not without injuring the future 
usefulness of the queen.—G. M. Doo.iTTLe. 


1. Much depends upon circumstances. I 
would not risk it in less time than 24 hours, 
and a queen-cell is never absolutely safe. 
2. I think not.—M. Manin. 


1. In about two days, with frequent ex- 
ceptions. 2 and 3. Yes, in a well-protected 
queen-cage, in an even temperature of 60 
to 70 degrees.—R. L. TayLor. 


1. I find that I obtain the best success 48 
hours after. 2. I have kept some over two 
months in a cage, having one dozen or so 
of bees with the queen. 3. Not under 60 
degrees.—P. L. VIALLON. 


1. When they find out that they are 

ueenless—may be 24 hours, or so. 2. I 
think that they have been so kept. 3. Give 
them plenty of food and water. The tem- 
perature of ordinary living-rooms in sum- 
mer will do.—C. C. Mriuer. 


1. At once. 2. Yes, if she is accompanied 
by a sufficient number of bees, and the 
room is of proper temperature. I keep 
them so for five months. 8. The room 
should be dark, and the temperature 45 to 
50 degrees.—A. B. Mason. 


If the bees have no eggs or larve to rear 
a queen from, you can insert a queen-cell 
immediately; but if otherwise, not until 
they have started queen-cells on their own 
account. 2. I have never tried it.—Mrs. L. 
HaRRIson. 


1. No one can tell, as colonies differ so 
much in characteristics. 2. I do not think 
that they can. They ought to be kept in 
nuclei, to insure safety.—J. E. Ponp. 


1. Put Doolittle’s wire protector on the 
cell, and insert it before closing the hive. 
2. Yes, but do not do it. Stop useless ex- 
periments that have already been gone over 
— over again, and get to work.—J. M. 

HUCK. 


1. During a ened honey-flow, it is safe at 
any time. the absence of a honey-flow, 
it is never safe. 2. If queens could be 
safely kept a month or two, in a room, I am 
sure that it would not be wise to do so.—G. 
L. TrNKEr. 


From 12 to 24 hours. You could keep 
them in cages with a few escort bees, pro- 
vided you can keep them in a temperature 
of from 85 to 90 degrees; but I am inclined 
to think that their fecundity might be 
somewhat impaired after such confinement. 
—J. M. HamBaveu. 
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1. Twenty-four hours—sometimes a little 
less. 2. We would hardly advise any one 
to try it; though we have known a queen 
with 10 or 12 bees to be kept near the 
stove, in a house, forabout a month. They 
want a warm place. Feed thick sugar 
syrup in small quantity.—Dapant & Son. 


1. Often, at once, 2. Twenty-four hours is 
enough. 3. Certainly, they are sent in the 
mails where they are en route for 40 days. 
They would certainly be better in quiet. 3. 
In a Benton cage, as sent from Europe. No 
— room or heat’ need be provided.—A. 

i K. 


1. By securely attaching the cell toa 
centre comb, and aril: | it with a cup- 
shaped wire-cloth cage, well imbedded into 
the comb, you can give the cell when you 
remove the queen. 2. With wer | 10 to 
15 days; but queens are injured by long 
confinement. 3. Seventy to 80 degrees— 
a low temperature might do for a short 
confinement.—J. P. H. Brown. 


1. Not less time than 24 hours; and if no 
risk is to be taken at all, not until the ex- 
—s of four days. 2. Yes, they can be 

ept for a mont or longer, but not 
“safely.”” I would not give much fora 
queen that had been confined in that way, 
in the laying season. 38. Cage the queen in 
a properly-provisioned e, with about 15 
workers to care for her. Change the queen 
to a newly-provisioned cage oncein 10 or 
14 days, giving her a fresh set of nursing- 
bees at each change. The temperature 
should range from 70 to 80 degrees. Queens 
might be kept in the winter months with- 
out injury in this way.—G. W. DeMAREE. 
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Putting in Foundation to Get 
Well-Filled Sections. 


Written for the American Bee Journal 


Query 685.—How should foundation be 
used in sections, so that the bees will attach 
the comb to the sides and ends, and thus 
secure well-filled sections ?—Maumee. 


Fill the sections with foundation.—J. M. 
HAMBAUGH. 

By using a full sheet of the foundation.— 
P. L. VIALLoN. 

Fill the section to within \¢ of an inch of 
the bottom.—Dapant & Son. 


Fill the section full, less 3g of an inch at 
the bottom.—G. M. Doo.irrT_ez. 


Fill the sections full of foundation, and 
the bees will take care of the rest.—J. E. 
Ponp.} C C anal - 

Do not cut the foundation too small. The 
strength of the colony and honey-flow has 
much to do with it.—H. D. Currine. 


Fill the section so full of foundation that 
a bee can barely get around the edges be 
tween it and the inside of the section.— 
EvuGene Secor. 

Use full sheets, but the season has more 
to do with poorly-filled sections than any 
single cause.—Mrs. L, HarRIsoNn. 


I prefer to use it just as large as possible, 
and not have it touch on the sides or bot- 
tom.—A. J. Cook. 

Use it so large as to reach the sides of the 
sections within 1-16 of an inch, and within 
¥ of an inch of the bottom.—R. L. Tay or. 


Make it large enough to leave only }¢ of 
an inch space at the sides, and even then 
bees may gnaw it wrote J unless somewhat 
crowded for room.—C. C. Mier. 


Full sheets should be used, but even then 
they will not be attached as desired, un 
less the flow of surplus honey demands it.— 
A. B. Mason. 








I use only starters, and get the combs at- 
tached to the sides, but not always to the 
bottoms of the sections. —M. Manin. 


I cut the pieces of foundation so that they 
will hang closely to the ends of the sec- 
tions, and have no trouble with the bees 
not attaching the combs securely to the 
ends.—J. P. H. Brown. 


It is not a question how foundation 
should be fastened, nor how much of it 
should be used, in the matter of securing 
well-filled sections.—G. L. TINKER. 


There is no way to do that practically, a4 
manipulating the foundation. If you fill 
the sections full, you are liable to have 
bulged combs. If you do not fill them full, 
as you should not do, whether the sections 
are solidly filled or not will depend upon 
the season, and how you manipulate your 
bees and surplus receptacles.—James Hep- 
DON. 


Echo, ‘how?’ A V-shaped starter with 
the broad edge extending clear across the 
under side of the top of the section, a good 
strong colony of bees, and, more important 
than all else, a really flow of nectar, 
will give nicely-filled sections every time, 
if the apiarist has properly adjusted the 
hives and Sxtuveasnths W. DEMAREE. 


The foundation should be cut the exact 
size of the sections; about -inch will be 
used up to fasten it in, which will leave it 
just right. It will stretch enough to touch 
the bottom, and the bees will generally fill 
such sections so that it is hard to tell which 
was top or bottom, if other conditions are 
right.—C. H. Drspern. 


If conditions are right, four different in- 
versions will doit. If conditions are not 
right, nothing willdo it. Open-sided sec- 
tions have been prescribed for this trouble, 
but the prescription is not effective. First- 
class product rarely shows sections entirely 
full. To compel the filling of all the spaces 
is ‘‘ puttering’’ in the hive, and is expen- 
sive as to time and honey.—J. M. Suvuck. 





Doolittle on Queen-Rearing. 

Queens can be reared in the upper stories 
of hives used for extracted honey, where a 
queen-excluding honey-board is used, which 
are as good, if not superior, to Queens 
reared by any other process; and that, too, 
while the old Queen is doing duty below, 
just the same as though Queens were not 
being reared above. Thisisa fact, though 
it is not generally known. 

If you desire to know how this can be 
done—how to have Queens fertilized in up- 
per stories, while the old Queen is laying 
below—how you may safely introduce any 
Queen, at any time of the year when bees 
cay fly—all about the different races of 
bees—all about shipping Queens, queen- 
cages, candy for queen-cages, etc.—all 
about forming nuclei, multiplying or unit- 
ing bees, or weak colonies, etc.; or, in fact 
everything about the queen-business which 
you may want to know, send for “ Doolit- 
tle’s Scientific Queen-Rearing;” a book of 
170 pages, which is nicely bound in cloth, 
and as interesting as any story. Price, 
$1.00. 

An edition in strong paper covers is is- 
sued for premiums. It will be mailed asa 
present to any one who will send us two 
new subscribers to either the Ber JouRNAL 





or the ILLUSTRATED Home JOURNAL. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


BEE-ESCAPE. 


Further Description and Expla- 
nation of the Dibbern Bee- 
Escape. 


Written for the American Bee Journal 
BY C. H. DIBBERN. 


The illustration of my bee-escape, on 
page 798 of the Bee JourNAL for 1889, 
was no great success—except as a puz- 
zle ! 

Well, the result is, that I am flooded 
with letters, and postal cards, asking 
for explanations, etc. It can easily 
be understood, that I cannot answer 
all these inquiries by personal letters, 
and by means of the illustration here 
shown, I trust that I can make the 
matter a little plainer. 

During the present summer-like 
weather, I have been testing the es- 
capes in various ways, as I wish to 
have them so perfect that they will not 
soon be improved. I have been mak- 
ing some improvements myself, how- 
ever, since writing my former article. 

The illustration represents four of 
the principal figures that suggest them- 
selves, into which the escape can be 
formed. No. 1, is a single exit escape, 
and is the surest of all, as it is almost 
impossible for any bees to get back 
through the escapes. It is calculated 
to use two of these on a board. 

No. 2 is star shape, for a center es- 
cape, with exits at the points. I now 
prefer only four points to the star, as 
it gives better space around the inside 
escape, and four exits are plenty. I 
think that this four-point star shape 
will be the favorite pattern. I have 
lately improved this by cutting out a 
4-inch hole, with an expansive bit, and 
fastening the escape to another round 
piece cut }-inch smaller all around,and 
a piece of tin nailed on top. This 
allows the escape tobe pulled out at 
the top, and a solid piece can be in- 
serted without removing the board at 
all. 

Care must be used, if the escapes are 
tacked on the board in the bee-space, 
to see that bees are out of the way be- 
fore laying the board down, so that 
they will not be crushed. By cutting 
a4-inch hole, I place the escape. so 
that it occupies the space cut out from 
the board with exits in the }-inch 
space,that the escapes are smaller than 
the hole. 

The escapes can be used just as well, 
however, in the bee-space under the 
board ; a puff or two of smoke through 
the hole will drive the bees out of the 





way, and the escape can then be slip- 


ped into place. I like this plan the 
best of all, as it disturbs the bees less 
than if the board has to be taken off. 


No. 3 and No. 4 are only different 
forms of the same thing, which I now 
think will not become very popular. It 
will be noticed that the principle is the 
same in all—a double escape with a 
liberal bee-space between the inner and 
outer figure. This space should be 
wide enough to allow bees to pass, 
otherwise they sometimes crowd from 
opposite directions, and bees become 
wedged in. I consider this bee-space 


between the inner and outer cones or 
figures, of great importance, as it 
breaks the communications between 
the bees and the main hive, and those 
in the super to be ‘removed. 

I believe that the escape-boards, 
which I make only }-inch thick, will be 
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Forms of the Dibbern Bee-Escape. 


found very useful as an inner cover to 
supers, and as a comb-honey protector, 
with one or two j-inch holes open, to 
allow some bees to remain with the 
honey, to care for and ripen it, till the 
end of the white honey harvest. I now 
make the claim that I am the first per- 
son to suggest such a board for this 
purpose. 

In moving or shipping bees,these es- 
cape-boards, with a 4-inch hole cut out, 
will be very handy to put on the main 
hive, with wire-cloth tacked over the 
hole. I expect to make up 200 hives 
this winter, and they will all be pro- 
vided with these boards. By using 
these, I will do away with rubber 
covers, which I have found objection- 
able on account of retaining too much 
moisture. 

During one of our numerous warm 
days lately, I exposed a super of 
partly-filled sections in the apiary, and 
it was not long until the bees were 
fairly swarming onit. I then quickly 
placed an escape-board over it, with 
the escapes up. It was a sight to see 
the bees pouring through the escapes 
and out. Some few would try to turn 
back, but they almost invariably made 
the circuit around the inner escape, 
and then out. The robbing bees clus- 
tered on the escapes in great bunches, 
but seldom did a bee find its way back 
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through the 2nd escape. In about an 
hour after putting the escape boards on, 
all efforts at robbing had ceased, and 
the super was entirely free from bees, 
although still containing plenty of 
honey. 

Ihave also been giving supers of 
sections from which the honey had 
been extracted, to bees to be cleaned 
up. I find I can get rid of the bees, 
whether the honey has all been car- 
ried down or not, in about an hour, by 
placing the escape under it. One 
super I had forgotten on a hive for a 
few days, and the colony seemed to 
have occupied the empty comb in the 
super, so I placed the escape-board 
under it in the evening, and the next 
morning it was clear of bees. 

I am sure that when the real value 
of this bee-escape is once known, it will 
be found as necessary as a good 
smoker. I imagine there will be much 
less shaking the bees off the combs, or 
brushing them off, in extracting honey 
in the future than in the past. Then, 
how pleasant it is to go to the hives, 
slip the escapes under supers in the 
evening, and the next morning carry 
the honey in, and the bees never know 
what has happened. 

Milan, Ills. 


BEE-KEEPING 


Considered in Connection with 
Other Pursuits. 


Written for the American Bee Journal 
BY CHRISTIAN WECKESSER. 


Much may with propriety be said on 
both sides of the question,as to whether 
it is best to combine bee-keeping with 
other pursuits; but circumstances will 
ever alter cases to such an extent that 
no definite rule may be given. Suc- 
cessive unprofitable seasons have con- 
vinced many that it is not wise to de- 
pend upon bee-keeping alone, and 
many have such a liking for the busi- 
ness that they would not abandon it 
even for something more profitable. A 
practical question is, what and how to 
combine it with other pursuits in a 
satisfactory manner. Individual taste 
and inclination will, at least measur- 
ably, determine what to combine with 
bee-keeping, as well as the pursuit one 
is pregaged in on starting out. 

To my mind the manner of combin- 
ing bee-keeping witk other pursuits is 
an important consideration. I en- 
deavor to make the most of bee-keep- 
ing with the least labor, and it seems 
best to give my time to matters that 
will more invariably give profitable re- 
turns, and I thus make bee-keeping a 
sort of «‘ side business,” and endeavor 
to still be prepared to ‘‘takein” a 





good season when it comes. 








To reduce the labor and expense of 
poor seasons, I am getting the bees 
into out-apiaries of about 25 colonies,in 
which way they, even in a poor season, 
get enough to winter, and do not need 
much attention, unless they do get 
something; and even then, one need 
not worry, if the arrangements are 
good. But having them good, is some- 
what of a task, which I have not been 
able to meet as perfectly and satis- 
factorily as I like. 

Of course, I should not even attempt 
to produce comb honey, which would 
require constant care for swarming, 
etc.; and for producing extracted 
honey, one needs a large hive, capable 
of tiering up, and to have the queens’ 
wings clipped, unless some one is 
about, to attend to swarming. 

If the honey-flow is light, I find that 
they need little attention until the sea- 
son is over, when the surplus may be 
removed, and the bees prepared for 
winter ; but if the flow is heavy, they 
should be looked after, and empty cells 
provided near the brood ; and it may 
be necessary, or desirable, to make 
one or more extractings before the 
close of the season. To many, per- 
haps, like myself, the item of little 
labor when there is little profit, and to 
have other profitable occupation mean- 
while, is a desirable feature, and when 
there is much extra labor during a 
heavy flow, we can readily manage to 
get help. 

Marshallville, Ohio. 
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BEE-CULTURE. 


The Sunshine and Shadow of 
Apiculture. 





Read at the Ontario Convention 
BY ALLEN PRINGLE. 


ae | every occupation (and want of 
occupation) under the sun has its sunshine 
and its shadow,its ups and its downs. From 
the king to the beggar,and from the million- 
aire to the tramp, with not a meal of vict- 
uals ahead of him, there is the cloud alter- 
nating with the sun. 


And certain it is that the preponderance 
of cloud in the drama of life is not always 
with the or the tramp. ‘“ Uneasy,” 
it is said, “‘ is the head that wears a crown” 
(the head that wears a sting for half a min- 
ute is also uneasy for a time); and the 
“x vray oy that doth hedge a king” some- 
times fails to h , and his re tenure, 
as in the case of the present Dom Pedro, is 
painfully uncertain—sometimes as pre- 
— and uncertain as the beggar’s next 
m oa 


But without further homily, we may as 
well admit at once that the apiarist—even 
the apiarist — has clouds mixed with his 
sun, and sometimes mixed with a ven- 
geance. Just how much sunshine or 
shadow there may be in any particular 
case, depends much upon the particular 
individual himself or herself. Some people 
—left-handed people, as it were—are al- 
waysin a cloud, or hot water, no matter 
what businessthey are in, or out of. They 
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manage to raise a cloud of dust about their 
own eyes and ears, and although ‘Old Sol” 
may be smiling on them from above, they 
see none of him; and the music of the 
spheres never reaches their ears. These 
are the pessimists. Others, , see all 
the sunshine within their visual or mental 
range, and hear all the music that Nature 
or Fate vouchsafes. 


The bee-keeper may, however, among all 
others, be justly described as “‘ Dot happy 
bee-man,” of whom our American cousins, 
Secor and Miller, have so eloquently sung, 
The old saying, that it is better to laug 
than cry over the misfortunes of life (even 
though the misfortune be a pointed one), is 
on the whole, good—very advice—-so 
long as the laugh carries with it the whole- 
some lesson of experience to avoid a repe- 
tition of the misfortune. Of course, te | 
bee-keeper who is a philosopher as well, 
will bear the pointed and barbed misfor- 
tune as best he can, and try to ward it off 
next time. 

Now, npn | the bee-keepers, who are 
bee-keepers, all in all together, I think they 
have more sun than cloud in their pursuit 
of honey. Possibly this may be an optimis- 
tic view, and the writer may be looking 
through the clouds into the sun with lumin- 
ous glasses. Be this as it may, he takes 
pleasure and pridein saying that his own 
apicultural horizon has been encouragingly 
free from clouds. In other words, he not 
only derives a high order of mental pleas- 
ure and profit from the pursuit, but makes 
it pay in dollars and cents from year to 
year. You may perhaps put this and that 
together, and draw aconclusion not flatter- 
ing to the speaker’s modesty—this, viz: 
that he has not had much cloud; and that, 
viz: that the amount of cloud depends 
mostly upon the man himself. The conclu- 
sion is apparently logical enough, but does 
not necessarily follow from the premises. 
The matter may be explained concisely in 
one sentence, to-wit: He always did love 
the honey-bee, and bee-stings never did 
hurt him, to speak of. Whatever the cause 
—whether of nature or grace—this depo- 
nent is as nearly sting-proof as any one need 
desire, and be reasonable. I can imagine 
our worthy President Clarke, or our vener- 
able absent friend, Father Langstroth, or 
our versatile cousin, James Heddon, whose 
nerves and blood are, I believe, so painfully 
apenere to the barbed dart, exclaiming: 
“This, indeed, is the cloud of bee-keeping 
with us, beyond even an adverse balance 
sheet.”” I cannot sympathize with such 
from experience, but I sincerely extend to 
them my theoretical sympathy, should that 
be worth anything. 

I tell you, gentlemen (and ladies), that I 
have learned, not of myself, but from 
others—that by far the biggest cloud above 
the horizon of neo comes directly 
from the business-end of a business-bee; 
and the fortunate bee-keeper who has a 
* coat of mail” invulnerable to that lance 
(not outside of him, but inside of him), has 
a tremendous advantage in the race over 
his less fortunate brethren. The bee-keeper, 
therefore, who can receive that ‘“‘ business- 
end” referred to above, without flinching, 
and even with equanimity, and can steer 
clear of most of the other evils and obsta- 
cles of the business, and take the inevitable 
balance of ills like a philosopher, is to be 
congratulated, or is a fit subject for a cer- 
tain amount of envy, as the case may be. 
On the other hand,those of us whose nerves 
and blood rebel against a sting, and who 
are not able to avert the clouds of winter 
losses, spring dwindling, foul brood, and 
others of less sombre hue, deserve not only 
our sympathy, but our assistance, and I 
Pp se now to give my mite of assistance 
in the shape of a little advice, after I have 
briefly enumerated the sunny and cloudy 





points of bee-keeping. 





The sky of the apicultural novice is, as a 
rule, remarkably clear, in prospect at least, 
but when he gets down to business the 
clouds soon begin to gather. 


On a fine morning in spring, he gets his 


first ‘‘skep” of bees, and carefully places 


them in the front yard on a bench under 
the Pe. Soon he sees them sally 
forth in the sunshine, and return laden 
with little golden pellets on their legs 
which he joyfully regards as the “ stuff 
they make the honey of.” Visions of in- 
crease of “‘skeps’’ of honey for his table, 
and honey for the market to replenish his 
purse, come up before him, and he is happy. 


In due time his “skep” swarms, and he 
hives the new recruit successfully. They 
goto work. To make a proud beginning in 
manipulation,he now puffs with his smoker, 
opens the hive and lifts an outside frame 
of honey from the old colony or parent 
skep, wings off the young bees accordin 
to the book, and goes to the house tri- 
umphantly with his prize,and makes a 
magnificent, melliflous spread for dinner. 
He is now, to all intents and purposes, 
* Dot happy bee-man,”’ with not a cloud in 
his sky. e new swarm and the old colon 
go on industriously and improve ‘eac 
shining hour,” and everything is lovely 
with the incipient apiarist. 


But the whirligig of time brings its 
Sone aud its reyenges. The new colony 
has filled up and become strong and ready 
toswarm. The old skep, too, in the midst 
of abundance, has hustled up to the swarm- 
ing-point again, and both take advantage 
of the sun after a cloud, and issue together. 
They mingle in the air in fraternal greet- 
ing, and cluster together in the top of the 
plum-tree. 

Our amateur bee-keeper is now in a 
“‘swither” what to do, and quite loses his 
head. He gets out the table, however, sets 
it under the tree, and spreads a white sheet 
over it as carefully as that over the corpse 
at ‘‘Tim Finnigan’s wake,”’ and soon to be 
followed by a similar “ruction.” Then 
after washing out the new hive with salt 
and water, and swiping it with a tansy 
stalk, he stands himself upon the table, 
holds the hive up with his one hand, 
and with the other hand shakes the 
bees down. But they miss the hive and fall 
on his head, and down his neck and sbirt- 
sleeves, where the close quarters and the 
odor of sweat put them in fighting trim 
instanter. 

Horror of horrors! He drops the hive 
and leaps from the table in pain with a 
cloud of bees about his head. Vith the ex- 
ception of this fighting detachment, the 
two swarms rise in the air and make a bee- 
line for the woods, withour now thorough! 
demoralized neophyte in limping pursuit 
to the best of his ability, over fields and 
fences, through dykes and ditches, until he 
loses sight of the fugitives and sinks ex- 
hausted, his eye-sight by this time bein 
none of the best, peeping out from a he 
dazed, and of most extraordinary propor- 
tions. He rests a little and writhes a great 
deal, and then slowly gropes his way back. 
This is his first cloud, and a big one it is— 
in fact it is the ‘‘ blackness of darkness” to 
him, for now he can see neither sun nor 
cloud, nor anything else. We now gently 
leave this brother in distress where he is, 
with our kindest sympathies—all we can 
offer. 

Now, the sunshine of bee-keeping, to put 
it briefly, is this: First, to be able to take 
a sting without minding it; second, to win- 
ter and spring the bees without loss; third, 
to steer clear of foul brood; and finally, to 
get a crop of honey each year and sell it at 
a good price, and the surplus bees ditto. 
This is what may be properly called sunny 
and successful bee-keeping, and is the grand 
goal of apicultural ambition, but few there 





be that find it. 
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Per contra, the clouds of bee-keeping, 
summarized are: First, a sting that pois- 
ons and pains; second, a winter mortality 
and spring dwindling that thins the yard; 
third, foul brood, mice in winter, and toads 
in summer, ants, wasps, spiders, beetles, 
the king-bee, the bee-hawk, the bee-louse, 
robber-flies, etc. ; and finally poor crops of 
honey and unremunerative prices. These 
are the clouds, though fortunately they 
seldom bunch up together over the luck- 
less head of any one luckless bee-keeper. 

In conclusion I may be permitted, in as 
brief a manner as possible, to give some ad- 
vice (only, however, to those who need it, 
and most of you probably do not) as to how 
to avert the biggest of the clouds and in- 
vite the sunshine. 

First, as to stings: In handling bees, the 
prime requisite is to be brave and quiet, to 
keep cooland handle carefully. Almost 
equally important is it to keep yourself 
scrupulously clean in person and apparel, 
for the bee is fastidious, and ever ready to 
resent malodorous offences. Then when so 
unfortunate as to get stung, rub the stinger 
out at once by a single, smooth motion of 
the finger over the part stung, and turn 
the part aside from the bees for a moment 
till the effluvia, which accompanies a sting, 
and which invites further attack—is dissi- 
pated. 

To attempt to avoid the losses of winter 
mortality and spring dwindling is a big un- 
dertaking involving an extensive knowl- 
edge of apicultural science and art as well 
as an extended experience. We all have 
considerable yet to learn on this subject. 
The best knowledge I have at present on 
the subject may be stated in its main points 
briefly as fallows: 

Give every colony plenty of stores for 
winter (honey is best), early in the fall 
(September), so that they may settle down 
contentedly instead of wearing themselves 
out looking for winter food. Keep them 
dry and warm. Put them in winter quar- 
ters early, before clold weather. Leave 
the lids off. Replace the summer quilts by 
clean cotton ones, and cover over with 
woolen quilts or cotton filled in with wool. 
Keep the repository at about 45 to 50 de- 
grees. Bein no hurry in getting them out 
in the spring unless they are diseased or 
restless. When out, clean them, give them 
plenty of food, crowd them up, pack them 
up warm and dry, and leave them alone 
a the spring only when necessary to 
attend to them. The winter and sprin 
management, of which this is an cullen t 
have found successful. 

To avoid the origination of foul brood, or 
less formidable diseases in your own yard, 
attend to sanitation. Keep the yard and 
hives clean, and never uncap or behead 
drones in a weak colony where they are 
liable to rot instead of being carried out. 


The king-bird eats queens and drones; 
use powder and shot on him. Against the 
miller-moth there are two remedies, viz: 
— bees, and strong colonies of any 
<ind. 

To avoid the worry of swarming-time, 
and the break-neck chasing of absconding 
swarms, keep your queens’ wings clipped ; 
and keep back all after-swarms, as they are 
unprofitable as well as troublesome. 


How to get a good honey crop when it is 
going, and avoid the cloud of a bad one, 
would take hours to set forth. I can, 
therefore, only say here, read the bee- 
papers and the standard works on the sub- 
ject; learn and profit by your own experi- 
ence; and then ar upon yourself by using 
your own best skill and judgment. 

To get a good price for your product after 
you have got it, certain conditions, besides 
the market, are essential. First, see that 
you get it out of,or off,the hives ripe and in 
good order, and then preserve it in good 
order—the comb honey in a warm, dry 
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place, and the extracted, when ripe, ina 
dry, cool place. Keep it clean and neat, 
and put it up with care and taste to suit 
your customers. Label and guarantee 
— product over your own name, giving 
wrief and clear directions how to preserve 
properly, and how to —_ . Then wait 
till the market opens, and a Renan arises, 
instead of rushing your crop out prema- 
turely, and taking catch prices. Of course, 
in the case of regular customers, grocers or 
others—they must be supplied whenever 
they want it, provided the honey is ripe and 
fit for market. 

I hope that your apicultural sky may be 
always fairly free from clouds, and that 
the season of 1890 may be successful with 

ou all. 

Selby, Ont. 
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ARKETING. 


Italian and Carniolan Bees— 
The Past Season. 





Written for the American Bee Journal 
BY N. STAININGER. 


Bee-keeping in Iowa last year was a 
success—at least it was in Cedar coun- 
ty. All the small towns were flooded 
with honey from farmers, and they 
sold it at any price, as low as7to8 
cents for comb honey. Now if any 
bee-keeper can sell honey in any other 
town where they have cut prices in 
this way, at any better prices, and sell 
any amount, then he can do better 
than I can. 

I shipped the greater part of my 
honey to New York—8,000 pounds of 
comb honey, and 8,300 pounds of ex- 
tracted—which brought, in New York 
City, $1,608.09. The total expense 
was $267, which left me $1,341 net. If 
it were not for the outrageous freight 
charges on honey, the expenses would 
have been very reasonable; but I 
think that bee-keepers might get bet- 
ter rates, if they would stick for their 
rights—$1.21} per 100 pounds for 
freight is entirely too much. 


THE PROSPECTS FOR 1890. 


I think that the prospects for a good 
honey season this year are favorable. 
All kinds of clover and fruit look 
good, and the bees seem to be com- 
paratively in good condition; almost 
all of them have plenty of stores, and 
I have several thousand pounds stored 
away in combs for them in the spring. 

My whole crop last year was about 
25,000 pounds, all told, from 140 colo- 
nies in the spring—making an aver- 
age of about 178} pounds each—half 
comb and half extracted. ~ I increased 
my apiary to 235 colonies. 

ITALIAN RACE OF BEES. 

The Italians are the bees for me. 

They store the most honey, are the 


easiest to handle, and give the least 
trouble in swarming. My best colony 


and stored 160 pounds of comb honey, 
and had three frames of brood and 
honey taken out, besides. 

My best colony run for extracted 
honey, gave -me 425 pounds, with 
plenty to carry them through until 
next spring. 

About the middle of June there came 
a very large swarm of black bees to 
me, and I hived them just the same as 
the others, and they stored about 75 
pounds, with about enough to last 
them until spring. 


THE CARNIOLAN BEES. 


These bees have not been satisfactory 
with me. Two years agol boughta 
tested queen for $4.00, and put her in 
one of my best colonies, and in less 
than three weeks they swarmed. 
Well, I saved all the young queens, 
and I got eight or nine nice ones, but, 
lo and behold, when the young bees 
were old enough to work, they wanted 
to clean the ranch; they were as cross 
as any hybrids. 

I wrote to the breeder, and returned 
the old queen, and he sent me four 
young ones ; but they were no better— 
three of them'I killed last summer ; 
when they swarmed, I hived them five 
or six times, and sometimes twice a 
day, until I became disgusted and 
killed them. Ido not think that any 
of them were pure, and they were no 
comparison to the Italians in honey- 
gathering ; their best quality, that I 
have found, is wintering. They can- 
not be excelled for quietness. 

Tipton, Iowa. 





HONEY-PLANTS. 


The Nectar-Producing Plants— 
Their Peculiarities. 


Written for the American Bee Journal 
BY G. W. DEMAREE. 


In my study of nectar-bearing plants 
and trees, I have met with peculiarities 
both interesting and instructive. A 
marked and most befitting peculiarity 
in that class of nectar-producing plants 
upon which domestic animals chiefly 
feed, is found in the fact that they only 
secrete nectar after the sun begins to 
warm the earth, and the domestic ani- 
mals instinctively begin to retire to the 
shady places for protection against 
heat and the annoyance from flies. 
Chief among this class of bee-forage 
are the clovers. Many plants that are 
not browsed by cattle—catnip, milk- 
weed, figwort, hyssop, iron-weed, etc. 
—produce nectar at any time, gov- 
erned by no fixed rule. 

Again, we have other plants—buck- 
wheat, smart-weed, spider-plant, dan- 
delion, etc.—that produce nectar only 
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in the early part of the day. Another 
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class of plants are peculiar because 
they are at their best in the heat of 
the day; among these I mention hoar- 
hound, mullein, iron-weed, mother- 
wort, milk-weed, etc. 

Finally, we have a class of nectar- 
secreting plants that are at their best 
only in cool weather. These are the 
asters, golden-rods, boneset, etc. 

But it will interest many readers to 
speak more particularly, before dis- 
missing this subject. Years of con- 
stant inquiry and research would not 
enable any one student to compile a 
complete list of all the nectar-secreting 
plants. That practical, untiring bee- 
keeper, Dr. E. Drane, of Eminence, 
Ky., once remarked to the writer that 
he once thought that nectar-secreting 
plants were somewhat limited, but 
since seeing his bees busily at work on 
the despised cocklebur, and the pesky 
purslain, he declined to fix any limit. 
Every close observer must feel some- 
what in this way. -No blooming plant 
is wholly discarded by the hees, un- 
less we except the loud-smelling dog- 
fennel—and I have, in my long experi- 
ence, had the pleasure of seeing two 
bees interviewing the dog-fennel ! 


When summing up the matter, the 
plain, unpretentious little white clover 
must be crowned king of all the 
honey-plants on the American conti- 
nent—not because it produces nectar 
more profusely than any other plant 
or tree (for perhaps this is not the 
case), but its vitality and power to 
propagate itself, overcoming all oppo- 
sition, and growing better by reason 
of close grazing by stock, and making 
itself at home on a wider and more ex- 
tended portion of the American soil, 
than any other individual nectar-bear- 
ing plant—it is king of American 
honey-plants. 

Alsike clover is a more profuse nec- 
tar-bearer than any other variety of the 
clovers, but it lacks vitality. It is 
short-lived, and fails to propagate it- 
self in this part of the earth. 

The common red clover is a great 
nectar-bearer, but its habit of growth 
is too coarse and luxurious for the 
utilization of the honey-bee. Nature 
seems to have assigned this large va- 
riety, in a measure, to the large species 
of nectarious insects. 

Whatever may have been said as to 
the great number of nectar-bearing 
plants, it is surprising how few are 
capable of yielding stores in abun- 
dance. In my own locality, if there 
were no white clover, I could, perhaps, 
take honey in paying quantity by sow- 
ing Alsike clover every season ; but 
neglecting this, my bees would not be 
able to board themselves, without giv- 
ing one pound of surplus. 

Facts gleaned from all over this 
country, will show that fruit-bloom 





yields but scantily for breeding pur- 
poses, and that the fall-flowering 
plants fail to furnish wintér stores, ex- 
cept in favored places. 

Linden timber grows in nearly 
every State in the Union,butit is found 
in s@flicient quantity to produce sur- 
plus honey in comparatively few places. 
The great bulk of our surplus honey 
comes from white clover—the king of 
honey-plants. 

The ‘golden-rod”—because of its 
romantic name, and because it is ap- 
propriated by beautiful women as an 
adornment—may well be named as the 
**national flower ;” butit is a dead 
failure in this part of the earth, asa 
nectar-bearing plant. 

Christiansburg, Ky. 








COLORADO. 


The Report of the Colorado 
State Convention. 





The Colorado State Bee-Keepers’ 
Association met in annual session at 
the Denver Chamber of Commerce, on 
Jan. 20, 1890, at 10 a.m., with Presi- 
dent Milleson in the chair. 


The minutes of the previous meeting 
were read and approved, after which 
Secretary J. M. Clark read his annual 
report as follows: 

The year just closed has been a year 
of progress for Colorado. Her popu- 
lation has received large accessions 
from immigration. Capital has flowed 
into the State, a fair share of which 
has found employment in the develop- 
ment of our material resources. The 
apiarian interest has felt the impetus 
which has carried forward all our in- 
dustries to a fuller development. The 
very bees themselves seem to have 
caught the spirit of the times, and 
have done their ‘level best” to colo- 
nize the State. The percentage of in- 
crease for 1888 was 56; for 1889, so 
far as reports have come in, the rate 
of increase has been 93 per cent. 


In 1888, 188 bee-keepers reported 
155,000 pounds of honey; thus far for 
1889, 104 bee-keepers have reported 
124,706 pounds. From reports thus 
far received, a rough estimate would 
place the total product of the State at 
over 250,000 pounds. To this bright 
side there is a darker shade when wé 
come to consider the possible danger 
that threatens our busy little workers. 
The ravages of foul brood in some api- 
aries has blighted the hopes, and 
brought serious loss to some of our 
number, and to them we extend our 
warmest sympathy. 

During the year 1889, and since our 
last annual meeting, the association 
met three times; viz: on March 20, 
Sept. 11, and Nov. 20. These meetings 
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have all been fairly well attended, and 
very interesting. 

Through the efforts of this associa- 
tion, a law was passed by the last Leg- 
islature, which, if properly enforced, 
will doubtless be the means of saving 
to the productive industries of the 
State, thousands of dollars. 

The sneering remark in an alleged 
agricultural paper, that foul brood had 
disappeared, and there only remained 
the commissioner, was evidently but 
an effervescence of pardonable ignor- 
ance. The author should plead the 
‘* baby act,” and receive the parental 
forgiveness of our organization. 

The expenses of the association have 
been unusually heavy, owing to the 
fact that we have published the Con- 
stitution and By-Laws of the associa- 
tion, also the law for the eradication 
of foul brood. The expenses of the 
collection of honey statistics, was also 
considerable, mostly in postage. Our 
report, therefore, shows the associa- 
tion to be in debt, but we trust that 
the receipts at this meeting will more 
than cancel the indebtedness. 

The total receipts so far are $56.83 ; 
disbursements,$56.23 ; bills due,$16.25; 
total amount of indebtedness, $15.65. 
J. M. CLark, Sec. 


Following the Secretary’s report, the 
report of the Treasurer, Mrs. R. H. 
Rhodes, was read. 

After some discussion in regard to 
paying the cost of Inspectors’ commis- 
sions, it was voted that each Inspector 
pay the cost of his own appointment 
and commission. 

Interesting essays were read and 
discussed. 

W.L. Porter, of Greeley, had «‘ Ex- 
tracted Honey ” for his subject. By the 
way, this was the essay that received 
the ‘‘third prize” offered by the 
AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL. Score one 
for Colorado, as being able to take 
third out of eighteen essays from all 
over the United States. 

Following this, D. R. Emery, of 
Longmont, read an essay on ‘ Bee- 
farming on a five-acre lot, with fruit 
and poultry.” Many points were com- 
mended, and affirmed by Mr. and Mrs. 
Booth, as to the quality of honey and 
honey-plants, and weather fit for bees 
to workin. Mr. Booth thought that 
Colorado could “brag and blow,” but 
we could not ‘hold a candle” to Cali- 
fornia in that line. While there are 
many good things there, so much of it 
is over-estimated and _ over-stated 
abroad that it must be received with a 
great margin. The deserts, the fog, 
the chill, and cost, and the bad gen- 
erally, is never over-stated abroad. 

H. Knight read an essay on ‘ Bee- 
Houses.” He thinks that they are just 
the thing for safety, comfort and con- 





venience for the bees and their keeper, 
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both in summer and winter. He has 
now five houses; and used them six 
years. A cheap board-house, 8x16 
feet, with 6-foot walls, will hold about 
40 colonies. 


An essay was read by V. DeVinney, 
on the ‘Duties of Members of the 
State Bee-Keepers’ Association.” After 
remarks by several as to the duties of 
members to encourage apiculture and 
cencentration of power by State and 
local clubs and personal work, and at- 
tendance at all bee-meetings, the con- 
vention adjourned for dinner. 


THE AFTERNOON SESSION. 


At 1 p.m. President Milleson called 
the convention to order, which then 
listened to 


The President’s Address: 


The intellectual activity that is being 
aroused in every department of pro- 
duction on the farm should stir us to a 
more energetic perseverance and un- 
tiring, persistent determination to 
overcome every obstacle that the bee- 
keepers of the great State of Colorado 
may have to contend with. When we 
seek for information as to the success 
or failure of bee-keeping in the great 
Northwest, on every hand, and on the 
Pacific slope, we find indications that 
the great honey resource of California 
has reached its highest possible figure, 
and if the arguments of the California 
apiarists be true, California will never 
again contest with Colorado for the 
supremacy as a honey-producing State. 

Of course, it may seem strange to 
some that have not studied much on 
this particular subject, that we ven- 
ture to take such high ground, but 
how can we live in and breathe the 
pure air of our great and fast-growing 
State, and not feel the quickening of 
the pulse of push and enterprise in 
every department of labor? WhenI 
look back six years, and see the rapid 
strides the bee-keepers have made in 
that short time itis putting it mildly 
to say that I am satisfied and proud of 
the result. Notwithstanding the grip 
the foul brood has made on some of 
our heretofore best apiaries, we see the 
bee-keepers increasing in number on 
every hand, all over the State, and 
with grand results. 


Many people look upon bee-keeping 
as a side issue,expecting to produce only 
sufficient honey for their own tables, 
whereas the facts are that if the farmer 
would give more time to the bees at 
the proper time, the return would be 
greater in money value than either the 
dairy or the poultry yards. Some bee- 
keepers (a very few) have become a 
little discouraged on account of foul 
brood, and ‘off years,” as we term it. 
when the little toilers fail to give us a 
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we carefully take into consideration 
how often the poultry-yard fails to 
show satisfactory figures ; or the potato 
crop turns out a partial or a complete 
failure ; or the number of bushels of 
grain falls below an average crop; or 
when the price of beef falls so very 
low that the stock-grower becomes (as 
well he may) very much discouraged, 
and finds himself engaged in the very 
unsatisfactory pastime, figuratively at 
least, kicking himself around his corral 
for not having sold his stock when he 
could have done so at a good profit ? 


Very few people are aware of the 
magnitude of the bee-keepers’ occupa- 
tion. There are, according to esti- 
mates, about 300,000 bee-keepers in 
the United States and Canada, and if 
every bee-keeper has 15 « colonies,” it 
would swell the grand total to 4,500,000; 
and an average surplus put at the low 
estimate of 30 pounds tothe * colony,” 
would give an amount of 135,000,000 
pounds of surplus in one year, which, 
at 10 cents per pound, would bring 
$13,500,000. We might reasonably add 
to that already large amount one pound 
of wax to each ‘‘ mother colony” at 15 
cents per pound, which would give us 
the net sum of $675,000. Thus we find 
our department of industry would give 
employment to a very great number of 
workmen in the manufacture of hives, 
honey-crates, and all kinds of ma- 
terial for carrying on an industry. But 
enough of this. 

Allow me to thank you for the uni- 
form kindness and forbearance on 
your part to me. While I am well 
aware of my inability to preside over 
this association, as well as many of 
you are, yet I must say that it has 
been a source of pleasure to me, hav- 
ing had your uniform and hearty as- 
sistance, and in taking leave of you at 
the end of the second term as your 
presiding officer, I can assure you that 
whatever relation I may sustain in the 
future to this association, I will always 
cherish with pleasure our relations in 
the past, and stand ready to help in 
every way that I can, hoping that you 
will look to our neighboring counties 
for the officers for the coming year. 
It would be a pleasure to me to have 
an excuse to go away from home to 
attend the next annual meeting of the 
Colorado State Bee-Keepers’ Associa- 
tion—either north, south or west. 
Bear in mind, please, I hope you will 
divide the honors as well as the labor 
with our neigbors in the other coun- 
ties. E. MILLEsoN. 

The following officers were elected 
for the ensuing year: 

President, E. Milleson; Vice-Presi- 
dent, W. L. Porter; County Vice- 
Presidents: H. Knight, Arrapahoe ; 
W. Emery, Boulder; Mr. Beal, Weld ; 
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Animas; N. C. Alford, Larimer; A. 
Cushman, Montrose; member of Ex- 
ecutive Committee, Mrs. L. Booth. 


R. H. Rhodes read an essay on 
‘*Foul Brood.” Itis a fatal disease, 
that all must help to keep out or eradi- 
cate. The law on the subject should 
be well distributed by bee-keepers, and 
published by all papers. Immediate 
cremation of badly affected comb and 
hives is a heroic medicine. 


J. M. Clark’s extempore ‘“‘ essay” on 
‘«The honey market,” was full of good 
points and hints for the interest of all. 
It is best to have a general agent or a 
house to buy all your surplus honey at 
a fair price, so that the home supply 
can be under control, and be able to 
compete with outside competition. For 
industrial producers to go on the 
street and peddle their honey at any 
and all prices, will work harm to them 
and the whole fraternity, and help to 
flood the State with allsorts of inferior 
honey from abroad. Put good, clean 
honey in neat, attractive, packages. 
Two-tier 24-pound, square crates are 
best. Sell by net weight; no pay for 
crates, only in better price for the 
honey. 

Colorado honey is at the head of the 
class for quality. Mr. Davis exhibited 
three crates in the East, and all ac- 
knowledged it superior. The demand 
is good, and the supply is getting 
short. Extracted honey is also in de- 
mand. All producers should belong 
to a joint-stock commission house, as 
with their sympathy and a good bank 
account, you can do a better business. 


Out of 400 bee-keepers, 125 have re- 
ported 125,000 pounds of honey. Let 
all apiarists look, and work, for -the 
general and continuous interest and 
State market, and not let a few paltry 
cents and temporary selfish motives 
injure the general market and fra- 
ternity of bee-keepers. 

Before adjourning, it was decided to 
have a two days’ session next year.— 
Colorado Farmer. 





FOUL BROOD. 


Are there Two Distinct Kind 
of the Disease? 








Written for the American Bee Journal 
BY WM. Ss. BARCLAY. 





In my early efforts in bee-keeping 
(37 years ago), if I could except my 
perplexity in wintering bees, my next 
difficulty was to overcome the ravages 
of the moth; this, to our present en- 
terprising bee-keepers, may seem a 
wonder ; but should they reflect, they 
will remember that it was in the days 
of the black or German bee. Now, as 
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the Italian bee has become the princi- 





pal factor in our efficient work in the 
apiary, I look upon it as the solvent of 
all our troubles, and, as far as my ob- 
servations on this point are concerned, 
it is a most complete one (I here refer 
to the bee-moth). 

Setting aside our wintering difficul- 
ties, which I as yet regard as in a 
world of doubt, I proceed to make in- 
quiry into another matter, which I con- 
ceive is well worthy the attention of 
every bee-keeper, and, I fear I may 
well say, of every bee-master. 


In a word, that insidious disease— 
foul brood—demands our most careful 
attention; let it appear in what form 
it may. From the first description of 
its ravages upon apiaries, which we 
learn in the earlier volumes of the 
valuable AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL (and 
this was in the apiaries of foreign 
countries), I have had my fears that 
the plague would be introduced among 
us ; and now that it has become a fixed 
fact that many of our bee-keeping 
friends are suffering from its disas- 
trous ravages, is apparent to us from 
complaints being made in our various 
bee-papers. Let us inquire whether 
from descriptions of various cases of this 
malady, we may not be deceived as to 
its true character. 

As an example, I will relate a cir- 
cumstance which occurred in my api- 
ary in 1886, and which was a greater 
mystery to me than anything which 
had heretofore occurred in my man- 
agement of bees. At that time, I had 
a strong colony which commenced 
gradually to decline in the middle of 
the honey season (I have kept a record 
of this, and my observations from day 
to day) ; the queen was in her second 
year, and continued to lay pretty 
freely every day; the bees appeared 
healthy, although they worked slug- 
gishly. I could not detect the least 
offensive smell, and yet scarcely any 
brood was hatched. During all this 
time, I was fearful of foul brood, but 
as we had been taught by those who 
described it, that it could only be de- 
tected by its offensive smell, I was led 
to believe that after all I was mistaken 
and my colony was afflicted by some 
other serious trouble; and not until I 
met an article in the AMERICAN BEE 
JOURNAL, copied from the London 
Journal of Horticulture (See AMERICAN 
BEE JourNAL for 1887, page 730), did 
I find any solution to the mysterious 
problem. 

From a recollection of my experi- 
ments and reference to my notes, I 
was then satisfied that my colony had 
been severely attacked with odorless 
foul brood, so accurately described in 
the article referred to. 

Now, the point that I wish to make, 
and the danger I have spoken of is, 
that while we are anxiously watching 
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to observe foul brood from the offen- 


sive smell which is said to always in- 
dicate its presence, our bees may be 
battling against odorless foul brood, 
which gives forth no scent by which it 
may be detected. 

Would it not be well that our in- 
structors should designate whether 
their treatment is applicable to malig- 
nant or odorless foul brood ? because 
I am fully satisfied that both classes of 
this malady are among us, and that the 
treatment of the one is not at all that 
which is necessary to the other. I 
have never met a case of malignant 
foul brood, neither do I wish to meet 
one, but in the season of 1888 I was 
called to the apiary of a friend who 
had a case of odorless foul brood pre- 
cisely similar to the one that I had to 
encounter in 1886, and which I treated 
for him. 

A similar case occurred in my own 
apiary about a month afterwards, upon 
which I operated after the plan given 
by Mr. Muth,adding some other chemi- 
cals, and I found no difficulty in over- 
coming the disease. So satisfied was 
Il of my success in this, that I used 
some of the combs from this colony in 
others, and at no time was there any 
re-appearance of the disease, and in 
the season of 1888, I not only used 
some of the combs, but also the hive 
of the affected colony—and all without 
any bad results; neither have I since 
seen the least evidence of its return, 
either to my own apiary, or to that of 
my friend. 

I must, however, not neglect to 
state that I had thoroughly fumigated 
the combs, scrubbed the hive, and per- 
mitted both to remain on their stand 
to become more thoroughly purified by 
the frosts of the greater part of the 
winter. 

From my impressions of malignant 
foul brood, I feel convinced that I 
could not have succeeded so well, and 
further believe that the same form of 
treatment given successfully to the 
one, will in no sense be applicable to 
the other; hence I felt most anxious 
that those who write to instruct us, be 
careful to state for which branch of 
the malady their method of treatment 
is intended to be effective. 


In some future article, I will de- 
scribe my manner of treatment. 
Beaver, Pa. 


ee —”—“i— 


The Report of the proceedings of the 
20th annual session of the International 
American Bee-Association is now published. 
The price is 25 cts., postpaid. It contains, 
besides the report, the mew songs and 
music then used, and engravings of the 
present officers as well as the retiring ones. 
In all, it contains 36 pages. It is for sale 
at this office. 





CONVENTION DIRECTORY. 





1890. Time and place of meeting. 


Feb. 19-20.—Ohio State, at Cleveland, O. 
Miss Dema Bennett, Sec., Bedford, O. 


Feb. 19-20.—N, E. Ohio, N. W. Pa., and Western New 
York, at Cleveland, Ohio. 
Geo. Spitier, Sec., Mosiertown, Pa. 
May 1,—Southwestern Wisconsin, at Boscobel, Wis. 
Benj. E. Rice, Sec., Boscobel, Wis. 
May 3.—Susquehanna Co., at Hopbottom, Pa. 
H. M. Seeley, Sec., Harford, Pa. 


May 19.—Northern Illinois, at Rockford, Ills. 
D. A. Fuller, Sec., Cherry Valley, Ills. 


{= In order to have this table complete 
Secretaries are requested to forwa full 
particulars of the time and the place of 
each future meeting.—Tue Epitor. 
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Carniolan Bees vs. the Italians. 


Will Mr. Pratt please answer the follow- 
ing questions through the Bez JourNna. ? 
1. Are the Carniolan bees as hardy as 
the Italian bees? 2. Are the Carniolan 
bees better workers than the Italians? 

Eleva, Wis. Wruure C. Adams. 


Mr. E. L. Pratt answers the foregoing 
questions as follows: 


1. The Carniolan bees, in their purity, 
are the gentlest and the most hardy bees in 
the world. Pure Carniolan bees should 


show no yellow bands. 

2. On comb honey, yes; but on extracted 
honey itis “nip and tuck’’ between the 
two races. Carniolans will work on the 
bloom under circumstances when Italians 
would not leave the hive. Carniolan colo- 
nies are easily built up for the harvest, on 
account of the extraordinary prolificness 
of the queens. By proper management, 
Carniolans are not more inclined to swarm 
than Italians.—E. L. Prarr. 





The Past Season in Missouri. 


How I would like to make a great, large, 
long row of figures to tell how much honey 
I have taken from 28 colonies,spring count, 
the past season; but circumstances will not 
admit of it; 840 pounds, in one and two 
pound sections, is all that I have that would 
do for our home market, which is mostly 
white clover. Heart’s-ease has been, years 
prior to last fall, quite productive of honey, 
but the past season I pronounced it a fail- 
ure. I was very much in hopes that golden- 
rod would assist in making winter stores, 
but no such assistance responded; its gay 
plumes were waving in all directions, but 
our kind of honey-bees had no use for them 
in this part of Missouri. Ww. Rosson. 

Rolla, Mo., Jan. 21, 1890. 





Honey from the Golden-Rod. 


““T do not believe that there was ever one 
ounce of honey gathered from golden-rod”’ 
—thus saith Ira Reeves, of Carmi, Ills., on 

age 58. Illinois is a great State—it is 
ong and it is broad, and has big men in it 
—as large as Mr. Doolittle—yet they have 
never seen every clump of golden-rod and 
every bee upon it. NowlI believe a good 
many things that I never saw. I believe 
there is such a man as Ira Reeves, although 
I never saw him. In August, of 1881, I 
was at Bethlehem, in the White Mountains, 





and the hotels were crowded. AsI was 
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hunting a place to lodge, I saw some old- 
fashioned box-hives, and as there was no 
fence, I went up to them, and I never saw 
bees carrying in honey faster—no, not in 
America or Heidelberg. Being of an in- 
quistive turn of mind, I looked to see where 
the honey came from. Every fence-corner, 
side of road, or pile of stones, was decked 
out with the rich, golden plumes of golden- 
rod. I did not take it for granted that the 
honey came from golden-rod, but I went up 
to it, and I never saw so many bees to- 
gether, gathering honey, before or since. 
A few days afterwards I was at Burlington, 
Vt., and I crossed a deep cutin the rail- 
road, and on the side was a bed of golden- 
rod, and there were as many asa score of 
bees on one clump. The people there 
seemed to think the feathery plumes of 
golden-rod ornamental, as large vases of it 
adorned their pulpits, andI sawa manin 
New York City selling it. 
Peoria, Ills. Mrs. L. Harrison. 


—_-- —-- 





Making Cones for Bee-Esca pes. 


Will Dr. G. L. Tinker please explain how 
he makes the cones to the Dibbern bee-es- 
cape? Do we understand that they area 
pear-shaped cone, and put in lengthwise, 
and only one-half tacked down with a 
smaller-shaped, but smaller-sized, cone in- 
side, and a hole bored through the board to 
the smaller cone? Gro. W. HamILTon, 

North Syracuse, N. Y. 


Below is Dr. Tinker’s reply to the fore- 
going questions: 


The cones for the Dibbern bee-escape 
may be made as following: Take a piece 
of board 9-32 of an inch thick, and make a 
triangular piece 83 inches across the base 
and4 long. Nailit to another board, and 
it is ready to form the cones upon. Lay on 
a square piece of green wire-cloth, and 
bend it to place with astrip of wood. If 
the cloth is placed rightly, there will be 
formed a flat cone with an opening at the 
apex, just large enough for a bee to pass 
through, and the base will be open. ake 
two cones on the same form, but one 
enough smaller than the other so that when 
placed under the larger one, there will be 
aspace of ‘¢ inch all around. Nail the 
smaller cone over the %-inch hole in the 
board, and close the base with a narrow 
piece of wood, and nail it down. Then 
nail the larger cone over it, and close the 
base in the same way. If the cones are let 
into an inside cover, as described on page 
10, the whole may be used as a bee-escape, 
or as a cover, as may be desired. When in 
use as a cover, the %-inch hole on top is to 
be closed with a common cork.—G. . 
TINKER. 





Good Location—Swarming, etc. 


The past season has been a very good one 
for honey here. I started last spring with 
65 colonies in very poor condition, in- 
creased them to 97, which are in good con- 
dition, and took 8,000 pounds of extracted 
honey. My bees were obliged to build the 
comb that I used for extracting, as I had 
no supers on hand—of course I gave them 
foundation. I have the Langstroth 10- 
frame hive, and I like it very well. My 
bees are in warm quarters now--in a root- 
house, or cave, as some callit. My great- 
est trouble in bee-keeping is to keep the 
bees from swarming. I have tried every- 
thing that I know of, but allis of no use. 
Tearing out the queen-cells has not kept 
them from swarming, as some say it will. 
I took out all of the queen-cells on one day, 
and the next day they sent out a swarm. 
My bees are a mixed strain—they are the 


very cross the past season. I lost only one 
swarm the past year, which left me while I 
was trying to hive three others, all of them 
in a bunch. 

Can kerosene-oil barrels be cleaned and 
used to put honey in? If so, how? 

C. A. Davis. 

Bloom City, Wis., Jan. 17, 1890. 


[No; they willruinany honey put into 
them.—Eb. | 





The Place to Breed Pure Queens 


I take great pleasure in reading the BrE 
JOURNAL. My health failed so that I was 
obliged to leave my bees and family last 
July. I came here and pre-empted 160 
acres of land in the great woods of Michi- 
gan. Iexpect to return in March. This 
would be a grand place to breed pure 
queens, as there is not a wild honey-bee in 
these woods, asI can find. A. M. ALTON. 
Ontonagon, Mich., Jan. 6, 1890. 





Young Bees Flying. 


We had very mild weather until Jan. 13, 
when the mercury fell 40 degrees in the 
afternoon. Bees had carried in pollen al- 
most every day since Dec. 14. I have 
young bees flying. Bees are in good condi- 
tion, and show fair prospects of being very 
strong for the early spring work. Last 
year’s crop was very poor—so poor that I 
shall not attempt to make an accurate re- 


port, being something like 20 unds of 
surplus, above what I had to feed back. 
Jas. A. Kine. 


Sub Rosa, Ark., Jan, 21, 1890. 





Swarming—Golden-Rod Honey. 


I have 82 colonies of bees, and would like 
to have them swarm once apiece. In this 
case, would it be proper to put on supers 
before swarming? 

There seems to be a disunion among bee- 
men in regard to golden-rod as a honey- 
plant.’ Mr. A says that he never saw but 
one bee on this plant in his life, and that 
looked as if it were lost. I want my friend 
A to know that I have seen as many as 20 
bees on one stalk. Next comes Mr. B, who 
said that there are about 40 different kinds 
of golden-rod. I never saw but one genuine 
golden-rod; but we have a species of 
golden-rod which we call ‘* Spanish-needle,”’ 
and the latter seems to be one of the very 
best of honey-plants. Had it not been for 
this beautiful flower, I would not have had 
honey enough to pay for taking it off. I 
vote for golden-rod, every time; not only 
for honey, but for our ‘‘national flower.”’ 

Stockbridge, Mich. ORVILLE JONES. 


[After the first swarm issues, put on the 
supers.—Ep. | 





Reasons for Not Taxing Bees. 


I send an item from the Nashua (Iowa) 
Post, which I wrote for the purpose of 
bringing the minds of the ople to the 
absurdity of taxing bees; and to bring the 
question more directly before the bee-kee 
ers of this State, I request its insertion in 
the AMERICAN Bee JouRNAL. To makea 
full statement of the case, would take too 
much space. Tuos. TRacy. 

Nashua, Iowa. 


The item referred to by Mr. Tracy, reads 
thus: 


In the first place, bees are insects, and 
are not taxable under the laws of the State. 
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law allows all animals under one year old, 


exempt, and all products of the season, as 
hay, grain, or other farm produce. Any 
man or woman can build a fish-pond, and 
keep fish of any age; build a fine poultry- 
house, and keep any amount of poultry of 
any age. They can procure -worms, 
and go into the silk-business, and so on. 
Now with re to bees: There is but 
one kind of bee that lives to bea year old 
—that is the queen, and not one in one hun- 
dred of them. At the time of the yearly 
assessment of personal property, no one 
knows how many colonies of bees he has 
alive, or whether he will have any at the 
first of June, when it is time for the season 
to begin. There is no honesty in the law, 
nor in the manner of using it. Some coun- 
ties tax them, and some do not. Some 
people report 15 or 20 per cent. of what 
they think they may have, and so on. 
There is nothing that tempts people to be 
dishonest, like dishonest laws. Let the law 
be repealed. 


oo-@~> 
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Results of the Past Season. 


I commenced the spring of 1889 with 16 
colonies. The forepart of the season was 
poor, on account of cool and wet weather; 
the latter part of the season was too dry, 
the frost in June killed the linden bloom, 
yet amid all this pea mi pee I got 
2,136 pounds of honey (mostly extracted), 
and increased my apiary to 50 colonies, 
with an average of 25 pounds per colony, 
of good honey. They seem to be wintering 
all right in the cellar. O. P. MILLER. 
Glendon, Iowa, Jan. 26, 1890. 
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White Clover Looks Well. 


Bees are doing well here; they have been 
carrying flour from the mill for several 
days with a vim, but the weather issome 
cooler now, and they have ceased be 
My report for 1889 is as follows: 750 
pounds of extracted honey, 50 pounds of 
comb honey, 5 pounds of wax, and 5 
swarms, from 20 colonies, spring count. 
The honey was principally from white 
clover and asters. White clover is looking 
very well here at present. I vote for clover, 
for the “ national flower.” 
Gro. W. Morris. 

Cornishville, Ky., Jan. 13, 1890. 


>_> --———————— 


Wild Honey—No Winter. 


Will some one tell me (Mrs. Harrison, 
especially) what wild honey is? I was 

rusing some of the old copies of the BEE 
OURNAL, and noticed a piece about Lizzie 
Cotton; Linstantly thought of what a nar- 
row escape I had from being a victim to 
her cheating ways. 


My 5 colonies of bees are snugly tucked 
away on the summer stands for the winter. 
As yet we have had scarcely any snow. 
here, and very little cold weather. We do 
not know what it is to see ice one inch 
thick this winter. My partner and I in- 
tend to —_ an apiary of 7 colonies, as the 
owner made a failure last year, and now 
wants to sell. We had poor results last 
season, but we are not discou , by any 
means. O. R. HAWKINS. 

Bellport, N. Y., Jan. 22, 1890. 














Superiority of the Chaff Hive. 


In the replies to queries on page 37, there 
seems to some difficulty about chaff 
hives. I think that too much chaff causes 
more of the trouble than any eing else. A 
chaff hive of the right sort, should have no 








Italians and blacks, or hybrids, and were 


Second, the State attorney decided, some 
years ago, that they were not taxable. The 


chaff where the surplus honey is stored. 
The hive that I have used for a number of 








years is a chaff hive; the brood-chambers 
are packed with chaff. Itnever gets wet or 
damp, and bees store one-half more honey 
in them than ina single-walled hive, and 
sometimes two and three times as much, 
there being room for more sections than on 
single-walled hives. Then, you can regu- 
late them for heat and cold to suit Rome | 
notion. The brood-nest is double-walled, 
and packed with chaff, which makes it so 
warm that the bees soon go up in the sur- 
plus apartment to work. I would not give 
one chaff hive for 2 or 3 single-walled 
ones. The top of my chaff hive on 
the front board, and shuts down, so that a 
lock can be a3 on it, and lock it up, and no 
one can get in without breaking the lock. 
Tuos. Hory. 





Past Season in Pennsylvania. 


I am well pleased with the Bez JourNat, 
and could hardly do without it any more. 
Ihave 17 colonies of bees, which I think 
are in pretty good condition. I believe 
they all have enough stores for the winter. 
Ihad 8 colonies in the gof 1889, in- 
creased them to 17, but I did not get very 
much surplus honey, as it was too cool and 
wet last spring, and it rained nearly all 
summer. In the fall the weather was mid- 
dling good, but we cannot produce honey 
here as in the Western and Southern 
States. If I had all Italian bees, they 
would do much better. Ihave one colony 
of nearly all Itali which did the best of 
all. There are lots of bee-keepers here that 
know they have bees, and that is about all. 

H. H. ArRnowp. 

East Salem, Pa., Jan. 16, 1890. 
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HONEY AND BEESWAX MARKET. 


DENVER, Jan. 27.—1-lb. sections, 13@15c.; 
Extracted, 7@8c. Beeswax, 20@25c. Market 
well ouppee Demand moderate. 

J. M. CLARK COM. CO., 1421 Fifteenth St. 


KANSAS CITY, Jan. 25.—Market continues 
very dull. Demand very light. Weather is en- 
tirely too warm. We quote white 1-lb. comb, 
13c.; fall, 1-lbs., 10@1ic.; white, 2-lbs., 11@ 
12¢c.; fall, 2-lbs., 10c. Extracted, white, 7@ 
7%c.; amber, . Beeswax, 22c. 
CLEMONS, CLOON & CO. 

Cor. 4th and Walnut Sts. 

CHICAGO, Jan. 22.—We quote: White clo- 
ver 1-lbs., 11%@12%c.; 2-lbs., 10@1lc. Bass- 
higg taee yr peawhees ie, £2 

c. Ex c. swax — 
25@26c.; dark, 2 4c. _ 

8. T. FISH & CO., 189 8. Water St. 


KANSAS CITY, Jan. 21.—Demand light and 
5 ea lower. Very fancy 1-lbs., 12 in a crate, 
30.3 white 1-lbs., 12@12%c.; dark 1-lbs. 
and 2-Ibs., 8@10c.; white 2-lbs.,11@12c. Ex- 
tracted, white, 6@7c.; ox, 5@6c. 
HAMBLIN &B , 514 Walnut St. 


CHICAGO, Jan. 8.—Sales are light, at 12@ 
13c. for white 1-lbs.; dark, 8@10c. Extracted 
dull at 6@7c. for dark, 7@8c. for fancy white. 
Beeswax, prime, 25c. 

. A. BURNETT, 161 S. Water St. 

DETROIT, Jan. 24.—Comb honey is quoted 
at12@l4c. Sales slow. Extracted, 4ase— 
Beeswax, 24c. 

M. H. HUNT, Bell Branch, Mich. 


BOSTON, Jan. 9.—Best 1 lbs., 16c; best 2 
lbs., 15c, Extracted, 7@9c. Beeswax, 23c. 
Trade is dull. 


BLAKE & RIPLEY, 57 Chatham 8t. 


CINCINNATI, Jan. 8.—The very mild winter 
apparently has a depressing effect on the 
honey market, more especially on comb honey 

white is offered at 14@16c., but conces- 
sions have to be made to effect sales. There is 
a fair demand for extracted at 5@8c. 

Beeswax is in demand at 20@22c. for 

good to choice Fe ow. C. F. MUTH & SON, 


Ex 
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Business Dotices. 











(GS~ Subscribers who do not receive their 
papers promptly, should notify us at once. 


( Money in Potatoes, by Mr. Joseph 
Greiner. Price, 25 cents, postpaid. For sale 
at this office. 


Send us one NEW subscriber, with 
$1.00, and we will present you with a nice 
Pocket Dictionary. 


Red Labels are nice for Pails which 

hold from 1 to 10 lbs. of honey. Price $1.00 

r hundred, with name and address printed. 
ample free. 


(ae We have some full sets of the Brz 
JouRNAL for 1889, and new subscribers can 
have the full sets for 1889 and 1890 for 
$1.80 until all are gone. 


Calvert’s No. 1 Phenol, mentioned in 
Cheshire’s Pamphlet on pages 16 and 17, as 
a cure for foul brood, can be procured at 
this office at 25 cents per ounce, by express. 


(GS The date on the wrapper-label of this 
paper indicates the end of the month to 
which you have paid. If that is past, please 
send us a dollar to advance that date another 
year. 


(GS Please send us the names of your 
neighbors who keep bees, and we will send 
them sample copies of the Bee Journat. 
Then please call upon them and get them to 
subscribe with you. 


As there is another firm of ‘‘Newman 

& Son” in this city, our letters sometimes 
t mixed. Please write American Bee 
ournal on the corner of your envelopes to 
save confusion and delay. 


(a” Systematic work in the Apiary will 
pay: Use the Apiary Register. Its cost is 
triflin 


g. Prices: 
For 50 colonies (120 pages) ......... #1 00 
* 100 colonies (220 pages) .......... 1 25 
** 200 colonies (420 pages) .......... 1 50 


tae" When talking about Bees to your 
friend or neighbor, you will oblige us by 
commending the Bez JourNaL to him, and 
taking his subscription to send with your 
renewal. For this work we will present you 
with a copy of the Convention Hand Book, 
by mail, postpaid. It sells at 50 cents. 


(G8" We offer the Monthly Philadelphia 
Farm Jowrnal, and either the AMERICAN 
Bee JourNaL or ILLustraTeD Home Jour- 
NAL for one year, for the small sum of 61.20. 
Or, we will give it free for one year to any 
one who wilh send us one new subscriber for 
either of our Journals with $1.00 (the sub- 





rner Freeman & Central Aves. 


CLUBBING LIST. 
We Club the American Bee Journal 
for a year, with any of the following papers 
or books, at the prices quoted in the LAS'T 
column. The regular price of both is given 
in the first column. One year’s subscription 
for the American Bee Journal must be sent 
with each order for another paper or book: 


Price of both. Olub. 
The American Bee Journal......#1 00.... 





and Gleanings in Bee-Culture.... 2 00.... 175 
Bee-Keepers’ Guide..... .... 150. .. 140 
Bee-Keepers’ Review........ 150.... 140 
The Apiculturist............. 175.... 166 
Bee-Keepers’ Advance ..... 150.... 140 
Canadian Bee Journal....... 200 ... 180 

The 7 above-named papers ...... 5 25.... 500 

and Langstroth Revised (Dadant) 3 00.... 275 
Cook’s Manual (1887 edition) 2 25.... 2 00 
Quinby’s New Bee-Keeping. 2 50.... 2 25 

little on Queen-Rearing. 2 00.... 175 
Bees and Honey (Newman)... 2 00.... 175 
Binder for Am. Bee Journal. 1 60.... 150 
Dzierzon’s Bee-Book (cloth). 3 00.... 2.00 
Root’s A BC of Bee-Culture 2 25.... 210 
Farmer's Account Book..... 400 ... 220 
Western World Guide ...... 150.... 130 


Heddon’s book, “‘Success,”’.. 150.... 140 
A Year Among the Bees .... 175.... 150 


Convention Hand-Book...... 150. .. 130 
Weekly Inter-Ocean......... 200....176 
Toronto Globe (weekly). .... 200.... 170 
History of National Society. 150.... 1 25 
American Poultry Journal... 2 25.... 150 


Deo mot send to us for sample copies 
of any other papers. Send for such to the 
publishers of the papers you want. 





CATARRH. 


CATARRHAL DEAFNESS—HAY FEVER. 
A New Home Treatment. 


Sufferers are not generally aware that 
these diseases are contagious, or that they 
are due to the presence of living parasites 
in the lining membrane of the nose and 
eustachian tubes. Microscopic research 
however, has proved this to be a fact, and 
the result of this discovery is that a simple 
— has been formulated whereby 
catarrh, catarrhal deafness and hay fever 
are permanently cured in from one to three 
simple applications made at home by the 
patient once in two weeks. 


N. B.—This treatment is not a snuff or an 
ointment; both have been discarded by 
reputable physicians as injurious. A 
pamphlet explaining this new treatment is 
sent free on receipt of stamp to pay pos- 
tage, 7 A. H. Dixon & Son, 387 and 889 
West King Street, Toronto, Canada.— 
Christian Adwocate. 


Sufferers from Catarrhal troubles should 
carefully read the above. 
5OE26t imly. 





A Special Club Rate. 


A Magazine of the choice literary charac- 
ter which the ILLUsTRATED Home JouRNAL 
sustains, will add many pleasures to any 
“family circle.’’ Its beautiful illustrations 
and interesting reading-matter will make it 
heartily welcomed at every “fireside” in 
the land. 

We desire that every one of our readers 
should secure its regular visits during the 
year 1890, and in order to induce them to 
do so, we will make this tempting offer: 

We will Club the American Bez JouRNAL 
and the ILLUsTRATED Home Journal, and 
mail both periodicals during the whole year 
1890 for $1.60, if the order is received at 
this office by March 31, 1890—when this 





scription price). 





offer will end, the regular rate being $1.75. 
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hunting a place to lodge, I saw some old- 
fashioned box-hives, and as there was no 
fence, I went up to them, and I never saw 
bees carrying in honey faster—no, not in 
America or Heidelberg. Being of an in- 
quistive turn of mind, I looked to see where 
the honey came from. Every fence-corner 
side of road, or pile of stones, was decked 
out with the rich, golden plumes of golden- 
rod. I did not take it for granted that the 
honey came from golden-rod, but I went up 
to it, and I never saw so many bees to- 
gether, gathering honey, before or since. 
A few days afterwards I was at Burlington, 
Vt., and I crossed a deep cutin the rail- 
road, and on the side was a bed of golden- 
rod, and there were as many asa score of 
bees on one clump. The people there 
seemed to think the feathery plumes of 
golden-rod ornamental, as large vases of it 
adorned their pulpits, andI sawa manin 
New York City selling it. 
Peoria, Ills. Mrs. L. Harrison. 
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Making Cones for Bee-Escapes. 


Will Dr. G. L. Tinker ‘please explain how 
he makes the cones to the Dibbern bee-es- 
cape? Do we understand that they area 
pear-shaped cone, and put in lengthwise, 
and only one-half tacked down with a 
smaller-shaped, but smaller-sized, cone in- 
side, and a hole bored through the board to 
the smaller cone? Gro. W. HaMILTon, 

North Syracuse, N. Y. 


Below is Dr. Tinker’s reply to the fore- 
going questions: 


The cones for the Dibbern bee-escape 
may be made as following: Take a piece 
of board 9-32 of an inch thick, and make a 
triangular piece 3 inches across the base 
and4long. Nailit to another board, and 
it is ready to form the cones upon. Lay on 
a square piece of green wire-cloth, and 
bend it to place with astrip of wood. If 
the cloth is placed rightly, there will be 
formed a flat cone with an opening at the 
apex, just large enough for a bee to pass 
through, and the base will be open. ake 
two cones on the same form, but one 
enough smaller than the other so that when 
placed under the larger one, there will be 
aspace of '¢ inch all around. Nail the 
smaller cone over the %-inch hole in the 
board, and close the base with a narrow 
piece of wood, and nail it down. Then 
nail the larger cone over it, and close the 
base in the same way. If the cones are let 
into an inside cover, as described on page 
10, the whole may be used as a bee-escape, 
or as a cover, as may be desired. When in 
use as a cover, the %-inch hole on top is to 
be closed with a common cork.—G. 
TINKER. 





Good Location—Swarming, etc. 
The past season has been a very good one 


for honey here. I started last spring with 
65 colonies in very poor condition, in- 
creased them to 97, which are in good con- 
dition, and took 8,000 pounds of extracted 
honey. My bees were obliged to build the 
comb that I used for extracting, as I had 
no supers on hand—of course I gave them 
foundation. I have the Langstroth 10- 
frame hive, and I like it very well. My 
bees are in warm quarters now-~in a root- 
house, or cave, as some callit. My great- 
est trouble in bee-keeping is to keep the 
bees from swarming. I have tried every- 
thing that I know of, but allis of no use. 
Tearing out the queen-cells has not kept 
them from swarming, as some say it will. 
I took out all of the queen-cells on one day, 
and thenext day they sent out a swarm. 
My bees are a mixed strain—they are the 
Italians and blacks, or hybrids, and were 





very cross the past season. I lost only one 
swarm the past year, which left me while I 
was trying to hive three others, all of them 
in a bunch. 

Can kerosene-oil barrels be cleaned and 
used to put honey in? If so, how? 

C. A. Davis. 
Bloom City, Wis., Jan. 17, 1890. 


[No; they willruin any honey put into 
them.—Eb. | 





The Place to Breed Pure Queens 


I take great pleasure in reading the BEE 
JOURNAL. My health failed so that I was 
obliged to leave my bees and family last 
July. I came here and pre-empted 160 
acres of land in the great woods of Michi- 
gan. Iexpect to return in March. This 
would be a grand place to breed pure 
queens, as there is not a wild honey-bee in 
these woods, asI can find. A. M. ALTon. 

Ontonagon, Mich., Jan. 6, 1890. 





Young Bees Flying. 


We had very mild weather until Jan. 13, 
when the mercury fell 40 degrees in the 
afternoon. Bees had carried in pollen al- 
most every day since Dec. 14. I have 
young bees flying. Bees are in good condi- 
tion, and show fair prospects of being very 
strong for the early spring work. Last 
year’s crop was very poor—so poor that I 
shall not attempt to make an accurate re- 
port, being something like 20 pounds of 
surplus, above what I had to feed back. 

Jas. A. Kina. 

Sub Rosa, Ark., Jan, 21, 1890. 
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Swarming—Golden-Rod Honey. 


I have 32 colonies of bees, and would like 
to have them swarm once apiece. In this 
case, would it be proper to put on supers 
before swarming? 


There seems to be a disunion among bee- 
men in regard to golden-rod as a honey- 
plant. Mr. A says that he never saw but 
one bee on this plant in his life, and that 
looked as if it were lost. I want my friend 
A to know that I have seen as many as 20 
bees on one stalk. Next comes Mr. B, who 
said that there are about 40 different kinds 
of golden-rod. I never saw but one genuine 
golden-rod; but we have a species of 
golden-rod which we call *“* Spanish-needle,”’ 
and the latter seems to be one of the very 
best of honey-plants. Had it not been for 
this beautiful flower, I would not have had 
honey enough to pay for taking it off. I 
vote for golden-rod, every time; not only 
for honey, but for our ‘“‘national flower.” 

Stockbridge, Mich. ORVILLE JONES. 


[After the first swarm issues, put on the 
supers.—ED. | 





Reasons for Not Taxing Bees. 


Isend an item from the Nashua (Iowa) 
Post, which I wrote for the purpose of 
bringing the minds of the ople to the 
absurdity of taxing bees; and to bring the 
question more directly before the bee-kee 
ers of this State, I request its insertion in 
the AMERICAN Bez JouRNAL. To makea 
full statement of the case, would take too 


much space. Tuos. TRaAcyY. 
Nashua, Iowa. 


The item referred to by Mr. Tracy, reads 
thus: 


In the first place, bees are insects, and 
are not taxable under the laws of the State. 
Second, the State attorney decided, some 
years ago, that they were not taxable. The 
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law allows all animals under one year old, 


exempt, and all products of the season, as 
hay, grain, or other farm produce. Any 
man or woman can build a fish-pond, and 
keep fish of any age; build a fine poultry- 
house, and keep any amount of poultry of 
any age. They can procure -worms, 
and go into the silk-business, and so on. 

Now with to bees: There is but 
one kind of bee that lives to bea year old 
—that is the queen, and not one in one hun- 
dred of them. At the time of the yearly 
assessment of personal property, no one 
knows how many colonies of bees he has 
alive, or whether he will have any at the 
first of June, when it is time for the season 
to begin. Thereis no honesty in the law, 
nor in the manner of using it. Some coun- 
ties tax them, and some do not. Some 
people report 15 or 20 per cent. of what 
they think they may bave, and so on. 
There is nothing that tempts people to be 
dishonest, like dishonest laws. Let the law 
be repealed. 


Results of the Past Season. 


I commenced the spring of 1889 with 16 
colonies. The forepart of the season was 
poor, on account of cool and wet weather; 
the latter part of the season was too dry, 
the frost in June killed the linden bloom, 
yet amid all this discouragement, I got 
2,136 pounds of honey (mostly extracted), 
and increased my apiary to 50 colonies, 
with an average of 25 pounds per colony, 
of good honey. They seem to be wintering 
all right in the cellar. O. P. MILLER. 

Glendon, Iowa, Jan. 26, 1890. 


Se ee 
White Clover Looks Well. 


Bees are doing well here; they have been 
carrying flour from the mill for several 
days with a vim, but the weather issome 
cooler now, and they have ceased to fly. 
My report for 1889 is as follows: 750 
pounds of extracted honey, 50 pounds of 
comb honey, 5 pounds of wax, and 5 
swarms, from 20 colonies, spring count. 
The honey was principally from white 
clover and asters. White clover is looking 
very well here at present. I vote for clover, 
for the “ national flower.” 

Gro. W. Morris. 

Cornishville, Ky., Jan. 13, 1890. 
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Wild Honey—No Winter. 


Will some one tell me (Mrs. Harrison, 
especially) what wild honey is? I was 

rusing some of the old copies of the BEE 
OURNAL, and noticed a piece about Lizzie 
Cotton; Linstantly thought of what a nar- 
row escape I had from being a victim to 
her cheating ways. 


My 5 colonies of bees are snugly tucked 
away on the summer stands for the winter. 
As yet we have had scarcely any snow. 
here, and very little cold weather. We do 
not know what it is to see ice one inch 
thick this winter. My partner and I in- 
tend to buy an apiary of 7 colonies, as the 
owner made a failure last year, and now 
wants to sell. We had poor results last 
season, but we are not discou , by any 
means. O. R. HAWKINS. 

Bellport, N. Y., Jan. 22, 1890. 


Superiority of the Chaff Hive. 


In the replies to queries on page 37, there 
seems to some difficulty about chaff 
hives. I think that too much chaff causes 
more of the trouble than anythingelse. A 
chaff hive of the right sort, should have no 
chaff where the surplus honey is stored. 
The hive that I have used for a number of 











years isa chaff hive; the brood-chambers 
are packed with chaff. Itnever gets wet or 
damp, and bees store one-half more honey 
in them than in a single-walled hive, and 
sometimes two and three times as much, 
there being room for more sections than on 
single-walled hives. Then, you can regu- 
late them for heat and cold to suit your 
notion. The brood-nest is double-walled, 
and packed with chaff, which makes it so 
warm that the bees soon go up in the sur- 
plus apartment to work. I would not give 
one chaff hive for 2 or 3 single-walled 
ones. The top of my chaff hive on 
the front board, and shuts down, so that a 
lock can be on it, and lock it up, and no 
one can get in without breaking the lock. 


Tuos. Hoey. 





Past Season in Pennsylvania. 


I am well pleased with the Bez JourNAL, 
and could hardly do without it any more. 
Ihave 17 colonies of bees, which I think 
are in pretty good condition. I believe 
they all have enough stores for the winter. 
I had 8 colonies in the spring of 1889, in- 
creased them to 17, but I did not get very 
much surplus honey, as it was too cool and 
wet last spring, and it rained nearly all 
summer. In the fall the weather was mid- 
dling good, but we cannot produce honey 
here as in the Western and Southern 
States. If I had all Italian bees, they 
would do much better. Ihave one colony 
of nearly all Itali which did the best of 
all. There are lots of bee-keepers here that 
know they have bees, and that is about all. 

H. H. ARNowD. 

East Salem, Pa., Jan. 16, 1890. 
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HONEY AND BEESWAX MARKET. 


DENVER, Jan. 27.—1-lb. sections, 13@15c.; 
Extracted, 7@8c. Beeswax, 20@25c. Market 
well up Demand moderate. 

J. M. CLARK COM. CO., 1421 Fifteenth 8t. 


KANSAS CITY, Jan. 25.—Market continues 
very dull. Demand very light. Weather is en- 
tirely too warm. We re white 1-lb. comb, 
13c.; fall, 1-Ibs., 10@11c.; white, 2-lbs., 11@ 
12c.; fall, 2-lbs., 10c. Extracted, white, 7@ 
7%c.; amber, 5@6c. Beeswax, 22c. 

CLEMONS, CLOON & CO. 
Cor. 4th and Wainut Sts. 


CHICAGO, Jan. 22.—We quote: White clo- 
ver 1-lbs., 11%@12%c.; 2-lbs., 10@1lc. Bass- 
wood 1-lbs., 10%@lic. Buckwheat 1-lbs., 8@ 
9c. Extracted, 6%@7%c. Beeswax — bright, 
25@26c.; dark, 2: 4c. 

8. T. FISH & CO., 189 8. Water St. 


KANSAS CITY, Jan. 21.—Demand light and 
rices lower. Very fancy 1-lbs., 12 in a crate, 
3¢.; white 1-lbs., 12@12%c.; dark 1-lbs. 
and 2-Ibe.. 8@l0e.; white 2-Ibs. 1 1@12c. Ex- 
racted, w c.; dar ‘ 
HAMBLIN & BEARSS, 514 Walnut St. 


CHICAGO, Jan. 8.—Sales are light, at 12@ 
13c. for white 1-lbs.; dark, 8@10c. Extracted 
dull at 6@7c, for dark, 7@8c. for fancy white. 
Beeswax, ete, 25c. 
. A. BURNETT, 161 8. Water St. 
DETROIT, Jan. 24.—Comb honey is quoted 
at12@l4c. Sales slow. Extracted, 7@8c.— 
Beeswax, a 


. H. HUNT, Bell Branch, Mich. 


BOSTON, Jan. 9.—Best 1 lbs., 16c; best 2 
lbs., ae Speencted, 7@9¢c. Beeswax, 23c. 
s dull. 


BLAKE & RIPLEY, 57 Chatham 8t. 


CINCINNATI, Jan. 8.—The very mild winter 
apparently has a depressing effect on the 
honey market, more especially on comb honey 
Best white is offered at 14@16c., but conces- 
sions have to be made to effect sales. There is 
a fair demand for extracted at 5@8c. 

Beeswax is in demand at 20@22c. for 
good to choice yellow. C.F. MUTH & SON 
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ALFRED H. NEWMAN, 
BUSINESS MANAGER. 





Business Motices. 


(GS Subscribers who do not receive their 
papers promptly, should notify us at once. 











(a Money in Potatoes, by Mr. Joseph 
Greiner. Price, 25 cents, postpaid. For sale 
at this office. 


(as Send us one NEW subscriber, with 
$1.00, and we will present you with a nice 
Pocket Dictionary. 


Red Labels are nice for Pails which 
hold from 1 to 10 lbs. of honey. Price $1.00 

r hundred, with name and address printed. 
Bamige free. 


(ae We have some full sets of the Bez 
JouRNAL for 1889, and new subscribers can 
have the full sets for 1889 and 1890 for 
$1.80 until all are gone. 


(GS Calvert’s No. 1 Phenol, mentioned in 
Cheshire’s Pamphlet on pages 16 and 17, as 
a cure for foul brood, can be procured at 
this office at 25 cents per ounce, by express. 


(G™ The date on the wrapper-label of this 
paper indicates the end of the month to 
which you have paid. If that is past, please 
send us a dollar to advance that date another 
year. 


(Ge Please send us the names of your 
neighbors who keep bees, and we will send 
them sample copies of the Bre Journat. 
Then please call upon them and get them to 
subscribe with you. 


(a As there is another firm of “Newman 
& Son’ in this city, our letters sometimes 
t mixed. Please write American Bee 
ournal on the corner of your envelopes to 
save confusion and delay. 


(ae" Systematic work in the Apiary will 


pay. Use the Apiary Register. Its cost is 
trifing. Prices: 
For 50 colonies (120 pages) ......... #1 00 
* 100 colonies (220 ee 1 25 
** 200 colonies (420 pages) .......... 1 50 


{ae" When talking about Bees to your 
friend or neighbor, you will oblige us by 
commending the Bez JourNnaL to him, and 
taking his subscription to send with your 
renewal. For this work we will present you 
with a copy of the Convention Hand Book, 
by mail, postpaid. It sells at 50 cents. 


(G~ We offer the Monthly Philadelphia 
Farm Jowrnal, and either the AMERICAN 
Bre Journal or ILLustratep Home Jovur- 
NAL for one year, for the small sum of $1.20. 
Or, we will give it free for one pees any 
one who will send us one new subscriber for 
either of our Journals with $1.00 (the sub- 





Corner Freeman & Central Aves. 





CLUBBING LIST. 


We Club the American Bee Jowrnal 
for a year, with any of the following papers 
or books, at the prices quoted in the LAST 
column. The regular price of both is given 
in the first column. One year’s subscription 
for the American Bee Journal must be sent 
with each order for another paper or book: 


Price of both. Club. 





The American Bee Journal...... $1 00.... 
and Gleanings in Bee-Culture.... 2 00.... 175 
Bee-Keepers’ Guide..... .... 150. .. 140 
Bee-Keepers’ Review........ 150.... 140 
The Apiculturist............. 175.... 165 
Bee-Keepers’ Advance ..... 150.... 140 
Canadian Bee Journal....... 200 ... 180 
The 7 above-named papers ...... 5 25.... 5 00 
and Langstroth Revised (Dadant) 3 00.... 275 
Cook’s Manual (1887 edition) 2 25.... 2 00 
uinby’s New Bee-Keeping. 250.... 2 2 
little on Queen-Rearing. 2 00.... 175 
Bees and Honey (Newman).. 2 00.... 175 
Binder for Am. Bee Journal. 1 60.... 150 
Dzierzon's Bee-Book (cloth). 3 00.... 200 
Root’s A BC of Bee-Culture 2 25.... 210 
Farmer's Account Book..... 400 ... 220 
Western World Guide ...... 150.... 130 
Heddon’s book, “‘Success,”’.. 1 50. 1 40 


A Year Among the Bees .... 175.... 150 
Convention Hand-Book...... 150. .. 130 
Weekly Inter-Ocean......... 200....175 
Toronto Globe (weekly). .... 200.... 
History of National Society. 150.... 1 25 
American Poultry Journal.. 2 2! 


Do mot send to us for sample copies 
of any other papers. Send for such to the 
publishers of the papers you want. 





CATARRH. 


CATARRHAL DEAFNESS—HAY FEVER. 
A New Home Treatment. 


Sufferers are not generally aware that 
these diseases are contagious, or that they 
are due to the presence of living parasites 
in the lining membrane of the nose and 
eustachian tubes. Microscopic research 
however, has proved this to be a fact, and 
the result of this discovery is that a simple 
remedy has been formulated whereby 
onarth, catarrhal deafness and hay fever 
are permanently cured in from one to three 
simple applications made at home by the 
patient once in two weeks. 


N. B.—This treatment is not a snuff or an 
ointment; both have been discarded by 
reputable physicians as injurious. A 
pamphlet explaining this new treatment is 
sent free on receipt of stamp to pay pos- 
tage, iy A. H. Dixon & Son, 337 and 8389 
West King Street, Toronto, Canada.— 
Christian Adwocate. 

Sufferers from Catarrhal troubles should 
carefully read the above. 

5OE26t imly. 





A Special Club Rate. 


A Magazine of the choice literary charac- 
ter which the ILLUsTRATED Home JouRNAL 
sustains, will add many pleasures to any 
“family circle.’’ Its beautiful illustrations 
and interesting reading-matter will make it 
heartily welcomed at every “fireside” in 
the land. 

We desire that every one of our readers 
should secure its regular visits during the 
year 1890, and in order to induce them to 
do so, we will make this tempting offer: 

We will Club the American BEE JouRNAL 
and the ILLUsTRATED Home Jovurnat, and 
mail both periodicals during the whole year 
1890 for $1.60, if the order is received at 
this office by March 31, 1890—when this 





scription price). 





offer will end, the regular rate being $1.75. 
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Convention Notices. 


t@” The spring meeting of the Northern Illinois 
Bee-Keepers’ Association, will meet at the residence 
of D. A. Fuller, in Cherry orn llis.,on May 19th, 
1890. . A. FULLER, Sec. 


t® The Ohio State Bee-Keepers’ Association will 
be held in Cleveland, O., on Wednesday and Thurs- 
day, Feb. 19 and 20, 1890. 

Miss DEMA BENNETT, Sec. and Treas., Bedford, O. 


t@ The Northeastern Ohio, Northwestern Penn- 
sylvania, and Western New York Bee-Keepers’ As- 
sociation, will meet in joint session with the Ohio 
State Bee-Keepers’ Association, in Cleveland, O., on 
Feb. 19 and 20, 1890. GEO. SPITLER, Sec. 





Our Clubbing List.—We have now made 
arrangements with publishers of metropolitan 
Weekly Newspapers, by which we can club 
them at the very low prices quoted in the 
LAST column, without premiums. The regu- 
lar price of both is given in the first column. 
One year’s subscription for this JOURNAL 
must be sent with each order for another 


paper : 

Price of both. Club. 
Chicago Inter-Ocean............... $2.00 $1.75 
Coleen Times .........-<xdasenenes 2.00 1.75 
CBOERO GODS... ..... 0 00cnnntnene 2.00 1.75 
CRIGGNS TIOWE..... ...0ccccdnnnnee 2.00 1.75 
Chicago Herald ..........sscssesses 2.00 1.75 
Philadelphia Practical Farmer.... 2.00 1.75 
Dew TOP WOEK ........sscueneees 2.00 1.75 
Toledo Blade.............. j -- 2.00 1.75 
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Advertisements. 
SOMETHING NEW, 


Our 1890 16-page Circular of Bee-Keepers’ Supplies. 
Send name on a Postal Card. Address, 


6Etf JNO. NEBEL & SON, High Hill, Mo. 
Mention the American Bee Journal. 


$1 5 Reversible 8- Frame Langs- 
et 


troth BEE-HIVE. 
5A3t J. B. WILCOX, MANISTEE, MICH. 


Mention the American Bee Journal. 














An Elegant Monthly for the 
FAMILY AND FIRESIDE, 


At $1.00 a Year. 


Printed in the highest style of the art, and 
profusely illustrated with Magnificent 
and Costly Engravings. 


— - \ WA 
Tuo MAS GN HER I Le SON: 
246 East Madison St., - - CHICAGO, ILLS. 


It isa moral and intellectual educator, and 
is invaluable in every library, as well as a very 
attractive and inspiring ornament in every 
drawing-room. Each issue contains 36 pages. 

Its historical and biographical sketches, as 
well as its stories, are charming ; its depart- 
ments for the Young Folks, for the Household, 
and for the Family Circle are very interesting, 
and all who examine it are sure to become 
regular subscribers. It captivates them all. 

A Sample Copy will be sent FREE, upon 
application to the publishers. 


The ILLUSTRATED HOME JOURNAL 
will be clubbed with the American Bee Journal 
and both mailed to any address in the United 
States and Canada, for one year, for $1.60. 



































The Pansy is a popul Let Sertste and eahatonns, SRNR Chemnancs of Seems endl) cle coves Guam, 
enduring our hard winters with safety, and greeting us in early spring with a profusion of bright blossoms. A mixed pack 
of Pansy Seed has been p: by a large Seedsman, and embraces an immense number of varieties of the choicest kinds 


lar flower wi 


now in cultivation, my bo lew being mentioned below for lack of 8 
1 


from seed. Emperor 


pace. 
am, new, fine, large flower, ultramarine blue with violet 


. King of the Blacks, almost coal black, coming true 
le eye. Dark Blue, very rich and 


constant. Azure Blue, extrafine. Light Blue, lovely shade ofsky blue. Violet, with white border, somewhat resembling 
the fancy geraniums. Dark Purple, rich, deep purple, very fine. Marbled Purple, new colors. Striped and Mottled, extra 
and very showy. Mahogany Colored, a very fine variety. Pure Yellow, generally true tocolor. Snowy White, ® pure white 
fower of good form and size. This is the choicest and best packet of Mixed Pansy Seeds ever offered, and the above engra’ 

was made especially for us. Price, 25 —— packet, Loy ee and each packet is accompanied with one of the most com- 


ape Catalogues of choice Garden, Field an ower Seeds, 


c., published, Among the many new things never before offered 


y any seedsman is No. 10 Potato, not yet named. Prince of Wales Peas, — Golden Sugar Peas, very fine and entirely 
ws large 


new. Gold Coin Oats, new, and no for long heads. Tree Tomato, gro 
Size, an‘ Potter’s Superb Sweet Corn, an excellent new kind sent out this year in free 


m 8 to 10 feet high. loaded with fruit of 
packets to customers only. None 


will be sold at any price. Everybody wants this Pansy Collection and New Catalogue. Don't buy your seeds until you see it, 
@@ Sent postpaid as a Premium for One New Subscriber to either the ** IUustrated 
Home Journal” or the “* American Bee Journal” for one year, with $1.00. 


THOMAS G. NEWMAN & SON, 


246 East Madison Street, - ~ - 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. 








ADANT’S — 
FOUNDATION 


Is guaranteed by us, every inch equal to sam- 
ple in every respect. For sale by the following 
and numerous other dealers: 


THOS. G. NEWMAN & SON, Chicago, Ills. 
Cc. F. MUTH & SON, Cincinnati, O. 
JAMES HEDDON, Dowagiac, Mich. 
CHAS. H. GREEN, Waukesha, Wis. 
CHAS. HERTEL, Jr., Freeburg, Llls. 
E. 8. ARMSTRONG, Jerseyville, Ills. 
E. KRETCHMER, Coburg, Iowa. 
Dr. G. L. TINKER, New Philadelphia, O. 
JOS. NYSEW ANDER. Des Moines, lowa. 
G. B. LEWIS & CO., Watertown, Wis. 
PAUL L. VIALLON, Bayou Goula, La. 
J. MATTOON, Atwater, O. 
Goodell & Woodworth M’f’g Co., Rock Falls, Ills. 
OLIVER FOSTER, Mt. Vernon, Iowa. 
EO. E. HILTON, Fremont, Mich, 
J.M. CLARK Com. Co., 1421 15th St., Denver, Col. 
E. L. Goold & Co., Brantford, Ont., Canada 
G. K. HUBBARD, Fort Wayne, Ind. 
0. @. COLLIER, Fairbury, Neb. 
R. H. SCHMIDT & CO., New London, Wis. 
. STAUFFER & SONS, Nappanee, Ind. 
E. R. NEWCOMB, Pleasant Valley, N. Y. 
L. HANSSEN, Davenport, lowa. 
BERLIN FRUIT BOX CO., Berlin Heights, O. 


Langstroth on the Honey-Bee, Revised. 


The book for beginners. The most complete 
Text-Book on the subject in the English lan- 
guage. 

Bee-Vells of imported material, Smokers, 
Sections, &c. 

Circular, with advice to beginners, Samples, 
&c., free. Send your address on a postal to 


CHAS. DADANT & SON, 
Hamilton, Hancock Co., Ills. 


BEE-HIVES, SECTIONS, ETC. 


WwW. make the best Bee-Hives, Shipping- 
Crates, Sections, &c.,in the world, and 
sell them the cheapest. We are offering our 
choicest white 1-piece 44% x4% Sections, in lots 
of 500, at $3.50 per 1,000, es wantin 
more, should write for special prices. No. 
Sections at $2.00 per M. Catalogues free, but 
sent only when ordered. Address, 


G. B. LEWIS & ©0. 
WATERTOW 


al 


a 





N, WI8. 
Mention the American Bee Journal, 


ACQUAINTED 


GK WITH Tik 
BEE~KEEPERS’ REVIEW, 


The December issue has 24 pages, a cut show- 
ing “The Home of the Review,” also an ac- 
ae article descriptive of ‘The Re- 
VIEW, its Home, its Editor and his Family.” 
This number shows more clearly, perhaps, the 
plan upon which the Review is conducted 
than does any single number that has preced 
it. In its advertising columns will be found 
the description of a plan whereby all who wish, 
may secure the back numbers ata trifling cost. 
The special topic of this issue is, “* What Will 
Best Combine with Bee-Keeping; and What 
Shall Bee-Keepers do Winters ?” This number 
will be gladly sent free to all who apply, and 
with it will be sent two other numbers. 


4Etf W. Z. HUTCHINSON, Fuint, Mica 
Mention the American Bee Journal. 


SECTION PRESS. 








PATENTED YULY 12. 1887 


E are now pre ared to furnish Wakeman 
& Crocker’s PRESS for pu to= 
gether One-Piece Sections—at wholesale 
and retail. Price, $2.00, by express. By 
dozen—rate given upon application. 


THOS. G. NEWMAN & SON, 
246 East Madison-St., - - CHICAGO, ILLS. 





BEE-KEEPERS’ SUPPLIES! 


W.* - wepared to facie bea jeonere 
w upplies promptly, and at grea 
reduced rates. Estimates gladly furnished, 
and correspondence solicited. Our are 
unexcelled in quality and workmanship. 

Italian Queens and Bees at a very low 
rice. Send for large illustrated Price-List, 
ree. ALLEY’S QUEEN AND DRONE-TRAP AND 
SwARM-HIVER always on hand. 


A. F. STAUFFER & CO. 
40Etf STERLING, Whiteside Co., LLL. 


Mention the American Bee Journal. 





RIGHT ITALIAN Bees and Queens, 
Bee-Hives, Sections, Foundation, etc. 

12Aly H. H. RUETER, Baxter Springs, Kan. 

Mention the American Bee Journal. 





